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HE public schools of America should give 
to every boy and girl an art training in the 
formative period of their lives, to the end 
that creative expression will be a dominant 
factor in one’s life; that Americans will 

produce for America and incidentally the whole 
world; that man will once more take his place as the 
creator of the beautiful in industry; that the machine 
will be a servant of man, not his master. 

This will be when we as school people teach the 
dignity of labor with one’s hands; when we as a 
nation feel the joy in self-expression;when we recog- 
nize that art appreciation is a measure of ones sensi- 
bilities and that all have an instinctive love of the 
beautiful. Life then will be truer and richer. 


Mattie L. Jarrott, Art Director, 
Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 
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Cass Technical High School of 
Detroit, Michigan, has established 
high standards with its voca- 
tional art courses, an example of 
the type of school much needed 
in many parts of our country 
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Pottery and weaving, two of mankind's earliest art- 
crafts, have been almost continuously followed by the 
ancestors of almost all American school children. 
They are worth-while forms of school artcrafts 








Karoly-Fulop, Austrian-Hungarian sculptor, has created a great interest with his 
work in America toward influencing more decoration and symbolism in sculpture 
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ART EDUCATION... 
TOMORROW 


ROSE NETZORG KERR, formerly Art Supervisor 
now Illustrator and Designer, New York City 





HE direction of this democracy toward 
its goal, although at times obscured, 
determines the schools’ practices in 
art teaching. Creative expression can- 
not thrive in countries whose citizens 
are controlled by methods of total 
dogma. No great painting has been 
created by dictation. Our schools realized this dec- 
ades ago when methods in the classroom changed 
from teacher-dictation and copybooks to pupil-initia- 
tion and problem solution. Science stepped in and 
helped with its understanding of child differences. 
The individual and his differences now occupies the 
stage in most schools, and accordingly art practices 
have changed. 

@ A lavish United States of America, rich in natural 
resources, but with a falling birth rate, has given to 
each child in the elementary schools the very finest 
education to be found anywhere. Our greatest prob- 
lem in education which must be solved tomorrow is the 
preparation of the adolescent and the retaining of the 
adult who finds himself in need of increasing skills to 
meet changing conditions. 

@ Some say we should determine exactly where we 
are going and all schools should accept this direction. 
As soon as democracy does this, it is no longer a 
democracy. But there are clearly two important 
directions which must parallel each other in teaching 














the arts. 


@ First, the creative practices which recognize 
individual differences and totality of person must be 
preserved. No two children create the same con- 
clusions, draw alike, model alike, design alike, choose 
the same colors, even under the most rigid of copy- 
book methods. For this important fact, we need more 
individual teaching, smaller classes, more opportuni- 
ties for activity and experimentation. What terms we 
use in pedagogy, what universities invent new phrases 
does not matter. The individual must be studied and 
educated in terms of his interests and creative ap- 
proaches to his problems. The future of American 
Art will take care of itself, if this individual approach 
is preserved. 

@ And second, because we live in a country in which 
it is our ideal to give equal opportunity to all, because 
we are a democracy in aim, if not always in practice, 
we must train our pupils in art education in the high- 
est possible degree of cooperation. Any difficulties we 
may face now grow out of this lack of training. 

@ Compromise, a quality stifling to the creative 
individual, becomes an essential in cooperative action 
in the practical arts. The very nature of a craftsman’s 
tools have taught him a lesson in compromise. In 
tomorrow’s schools, the practical arts will occupy a 
larger place than school boards and taxpayers are 
willing now to prepare for. The classroom will be 
more of a replica of a life situation outside of the walls, 
not alone in equipment, but more important—in 
attitudes. 

@ The keystone of this solution is the classroom 
teacher. It is a very heavy responsibility. It calls for 
more training outside of education. It calls for train- 
ing in administration of people, in skills in perform- 
ing the arts, in professional attitudes in the trades, on 
the part of the teacher. Weneed teacher-artisans, 
teacher-psychologists, teacher-diplomats. The home 





cannot do it, administration of schools can only guide 
it, society cannot accept the responsibility except to 
pay for the mistakes through increasing crime and 
insanity. Youth and adults both need cooperative 
training in the arts which only a good classroom 
teacher can direct. 

@ It would be easier to solve the problems by edict. 
But it is worth the price of preserving democracy 
through creative expression of the individual and 
through training him to cooperate. This is where our 
pioneering must lie. Not in the training for specific 
jobs alone. There aren’t enough ready-made ones to 
go around, and they never can suit the individual 
trained in creative expression alone. The art training 
of the future will lie in training students in IDEAS, and 
helping him to follow through in cooperation with 
others to a conclusion satisfying to himself and of 
mutual benefit to his fellow men. 

@ There are no minimum essentials in the arts, 
whether for richer living or a vocation. There are 
only ever-increasing maximum essentials ad infini- 
tum. Both academic practices and new experiments 
are needed; pose drawing and plastics; oil painting 
and air brushes; steel engraving and finger painting; 
historic ornament and streamlining; plum pudding 
and vitamins; Latin and Gertrude Stein; Bach and 
swing music; the philospher and the World Series; 
these are all challenges which face the teaching of 
arts in our schools. 

@ One hopeful note which eases the task is that 95°% 
of the learning in the practical arts is on the job itself. 
No school can ever fully prepare a student to meet 
every situation. But every school should preserve the 
creative spark of individual creation, and direct 
cooperative activity and attitudes. The students will 
bless you for this!) We cannot continue to graduate 
pampered art students and to flood a market already 
overrun with individualists who cannot and will not 
accept the responsibility of some compromises. 


Ain Ripe 
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by 
EDNA E. SANDRY 
Washington Irving — 
High School, 

New York City 


New York High School students decorating textiles with colored 


waterproof drawing inks, proving it is a simplified process 


ANY and varied are the articles that 
can be designed and made of fabrics, 
and glorious are the colors and 
designs that an enthusiastic class can 
create as decorations for such articles. 
Most really successful methods of 

applying designs to fabrics, however, involve elab- 
orate processes and are therefore impracticable for 
the average design class. 


® Upon discovering recently that transparent, 
waterproof colored drawing ink, an old and familiar 
medium, is easily applicable to textile decoration, 
several of our classes have become extremely enthusi- 
astic about this new craft. 


® We have found in applying this technique that a 
great amount of time is saved because no elaborate 
apparatus is involved such as would be required for 
batik, tie dyeing, block printing, or stenciling. Water- 
proof colored drawing inks may be used in all of these 
processes but, amazing as it may seem, drawing inks 
can also be applied directly on many fabrics without 
any fear of spreading edges or blending of colors 
which would cause a loss of pattern shapes. 


® A child can thus paint beautiful color masses on 
cloth as easily and joyously as she would paint a 
design on paper. It is not even necessary to trace the 
outlines on the cloth for, due to the transparency of 
most materials, a design outlined on a white paper and 
held under the fabric will give the worker a clear 
view of her pattern. In the accompanying photo 
(No. 1) the raised corner of the cloth shows the pattern 
drawn on paper and held under the fabric. Until some 
facility of handling is achieved through practice, the 
designs may be drawn on white blotting paper which 
can be held under the cloth, thus creating an absorb- 
ing surface which will tend to take up any excess 


color that runs through the crepe. In most of our 
work, however, we did not find it necessary to use the 
blotter. 


@ For our work we found that silk crepe, rayon crepe 
and light-weight unbleached muslin are all usable. 
It is not necessary to buy expensive materials for this 
work because, curiously enough, the filling which is 
used in the cheaper silks tends to discourage the ink 
from running. 


® To get the best results in the direct painting 
method with colored drawing inks, we have found it 
best not to have too much color on the brush. Many 
of our most successful designs were done in a rather 
dry brush technique. Large areas were brushed in as 
a series of lines or even stippled or cross-hatched to 


give effective variations in technique. Fine line 


(Continued on page 9-a) 
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glory of stained glass as revealed to 
me in seeing Rosa Caselli Moretti’s price- 
less gem, the recreation of Leonardo da 
Vinci's world famous masterpiece, ‘The 
Last Supper,”’ at Forest Lawn Cemetery, 
furnished impetus for the following appre- 
ciation lesson in stained glass which was 
applied to the making of Christmas windows for our 
high school auditorium. 





® While studying the Italian Renaissance painters, 
Leonardo da Vinci's world-famous masterpiece, ‘The 
Last Supper,’’ was shown as I related the fact that it no 
longer can be seen in its original form because of its 
deteriorating state. Mr. Hubert Eaton's meeting with 
Rosa Caselli Moretti and the story of the recreated 
“Last Supper’ window was told. 


® The students became very much interested in the 
art of stained glass which led to the study of stained 
glass window making. 


® How is a stained glass window made was the first 
question to answer. 


® A stained glass window is made up of small pieces 
of white and colored glass, held together by ribbons 
of grooved lead. 


® Times in stained glass have not changed very 
much, in some ways. As in the days of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and succeeding great cen- 
turies—the window designer designs, paints on glass, 
and leads the window. 


® The preliminary design is in water color, drawn 
to scale. Then a ‘‘cartoon”’ is drawn, full sized to the 
measure of the space to be filled. All the shapes 





as told by RUTH SEVERUD, Instructor of Art 
in the High School, Red Wing, Minnesota 


and sizes of the sections of the design are carefully 
numbered. 


® The color, which is the real glory of stained glass, 
is not painted on the glass. The color of good glass is 
part and parcel in the manufacture of the glass. 


® Most of the glass used by the American artists 

comes from Germany and England, arriving in this 
country in sheet form. Boston is the center of the 
stained glass craft in the United States. 


® The color in glass is obtained by adding metallic 

oxides to the molten substance. The different states 

of oxidation gives the different colors. It is the thin- 

ness or the thickness of glass which tends to make the 
(Continued on page 9-a) 





A stained glass window from France showing the combining 
of the structural lead lines with the landscape outlines 








THE OLD CHEST 


A carved 
chest by 
Robert Kuller, 
a seventh 
grade student 





ROM time to time there stands on dis- 

play in the Baltimore Museum of Art 
a beautiful old Gothic chest with handsomely carved 
panels and sturdy frame, the product of a craft ancient 
yet ever fascinating. Our boys and girls at Friends 
School, Baltimore, on their many visits to the Museum 
have returned again and again to examine this old 
carved chest. They found it a source of great joy to 
lift its heavy lid and to peer into its capacious depths, 
meanwhile examining the locks and the finely carved 
decorations. The boys especially have always reluct- 
antly dragged themselves away from its beautifully 
carved panels. 


® A boy's dream of a treasure chest, and a girl's, 
too, for that matter, has become a reality to these 
same boys and girls in our own workshop at Friends 
School, under the guidance of Mr. Roman Steiner, a 
craftsman of wide experience, who can see the possi- 
bility of a work of art in every piece of wood, just as 
Michelangelo saw a masterpiece in every block of 
marble. 


® Here, in our workshop, of course without the 





This chest was carved by 
Heather Boulton, eighth grade 
student. Both chests were 
carved in the class taught 
by Roman Steiner, teacher 


LILLIAN GRISCOM 


Instructor, Friends School, Baltimore, Maryland 





mellowing that time alone can give, yet with the soft- 
ness that only comes from wax rubbed on finely carved 
wooden surfaces, Gothic chests have come into being 
under the skilful fingers of these students. Obviously, 
all that was necessary to produce the masterpiece was 
the mind to conceive it and the hand with the chisel 
to reveal it. 


® Only simple tools were used for this project. A 
few gouges and chisels, and a mallet, with clamp to 
hold the work on the table or bench were enough. 
In wood carving as in carving in stone, few tools are 
needed; the fewer the tools, the better the artist. The 
group soon discovered that mistakes couldn't be 
rubbed off, yet wonderful results could be obtained by 
vigor and delicacy of touch. They learned, too, that if 
the chisel couldn't be readily pushed through the 
wood, the mallet could always be used. And thus it 
was this overcoming of difficulties that made the 
project so fascinating. 


® The most suitable wood for carving was found to 
be red oak, for it is a little tough in texture and offers 
just enough resistance to prevent splintering and 
(Continued on page 7-a) 


Even a slight experience 

in wood carving created 

the truest type of appre- 

ciation for good design 
and good work 
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POTTERY FROM THE GARDEN 


E. PAUL PRUCHA - - - 





HO has not at one time or another seen 
gourds, glowing with a coating of 
wax or shining with a covering of 
lacquer, attractively arranged as a 
centerpiece for a dining-room table 
or used as decoration in sun room or 
den? How many, though, realize the avenues of 
originality which dried gourds, ugly and discolored, 
perhaps even moldy, offer to art students of all ages? 
Indeed, nothing furnishes more possibilities for simu- 
lating Indian pottery, that primitive art which capti- 
vates so many people, than dried garden gourds, the 
kind that even an inexperienced gardener can grow 
with satisfying success. These gourds, subjected to a 
little imagination and endeavor on the part of the 
student, can become, in reality, “‘pottery’’ from the 
garden. 









® Gourds are ideal for use as art projects, for any- 
one who can maniuplate a knife and a paint brush has 
all the skill required. And imagination and individual- 
ity are given unlimited opportunity. Perhaps when 
the dry gourds are first picked up, the student will 
think, ‘Is it possible ever to make anything attractive 
out of these?”’ But with a little observation, and per- 
haps a few suggestions from the teacher, he will soon 
note that by cutting off the top of this one he has the 
basis for a flower pot holder for Mother; that by fasten- 
ing a handle to the one with the long stem he can 
make a clever jug, perhaps to fill with unpopped corn 
and hang beside the fireplace to be handy when 
winter-night popping begins; and that by cutting the 
bottom from another he has the form of a shallow dish 
in which, when it has been decorated, to serve candy 
to guests. The big Hercules Club gourd, some one 
may discover, contains more than one potential piece 
of ““pottery’’; the long thin handle will make an inter- 
esting pitcher with the addition of a wooden handle 
and some paint, while the base of the gourd is big 
enough to make a pot which Mother can use to hold 
her soap chips at the kitchen sink. Two gourds which 








- River Falls, Wisconsin 

















are similar in shape and size can be filled with cement 
or some other heavy material, and a pair of book ends 
is the result. Useful rose jars are easily made by 
cutting a cover in a gourd. Each gourd, in fact, offers 
a new possibility, for the variety of shapes and sizes is 
surprisingly great. 


® Decorating the gourds with designs adapted from 
the Indians or with decorations which arise first in the 
mind of the student is absorbing work, and it is only 
by the application of the paint that the gourds take on 
that pleasing pottery-like appearance. Enamels seem 
best for this purpose, for their gloss makes one think 
of the glazed surface of pottery. 


® The choice of colors and designs is of great 
importance. Indian border designs painted around 
the top of a plain-covered dish, perhaps streaks of 
lightning flashing in a spiral from the center, maybe 
a series of conventionalized eagles, or an allover 
design of geometric figures—all these are possibili- 
ties. Burnt red, charcoal black, dull white, now and 
then a touch or stripe of brilliant yellow or orange on a 
background of rich brown, or perhaps a combination 
(Continued on page 7-a) 








NE of the oldest and most primitive 
methods of textile decoration is that 
of dyeing or painting the warp before 
weaving. In some of the museums 
may be found pieces from Ancient 
Egypt and Arabia. The fragments are 
quite small but apparently the design was painted 
across the width of the warp in irregular stripes. 
There is a class of Spanish peasant linens decorated 
in a similar manner done in different colors, al- 
though blue and white were the favorite combina- 
tion. I have also seen a shawl, which apparently 
came from India, done quite an elaborate design in 
several colors. This method of fabric decoration is 
familiar to the commercial trade and is known as 
Chine’ or Warp Print. There is a class of cretonne 
called Shadow or Tapestry cretonne in which quite 
elaborate designs are used. One of the finest types 
of such weaving comes from the Island of Sumba near 


Java and Bali. 


® This method of textile decoration is neglected by 
our hand weavers of today but should be revived as it 
is most useful and interesting decoration. It is especial- 
ly useful to those who have two-harness looms or who 
wish to weave on a frame but who do not wish to do 
tapestry weaving. It is also very good for those teach- 
ers working with children and who have only the 
simplest of equipment and materials with which to 
work. 





®@ This type of decoration may be applied to a card- 
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board loom, warp frame, or to a harness loom. It is 
essential that the warp be rather closely set as the 
warp should almost cover the weft, the finished fabric 
having the appearance of rep. The preparation of the 
loom for weaving is done in the usual manner and a 
design or pattern that has been previously prepared is 
applied to the warp before the weaving is started. In 
the case of the harness loom the warp is tied up to a 
stick or rod rather than to the apron and this rod is 
laced to the apron. After the loom is warped up and 
the warp tied to the rod, the warp beam is released 
and enough warp for the design is drawn forward and 
stretched tight in front of the reed. After the design 
has been applied and it is dried the warp is again 
rolled back, preparatory to weaving. 


® The design may be in simple, irregular borders, 
an all-over pattern, or it may be a picture or more 
elaborate design, depending upon the taste and 
wishes of the weaver. The design may be painted on 
free-hand, or it may be printed or stenciled. There are 
several mediums that may be used—wax crayons, 
textile paints, batik dyes, or standard dyes. The 
design should be set with a hot iron and when vinegar 
is a fixative for the dye a pressing cloth dipped in 
vinegar should be used in pressing. The colors used 
should be brilliant and should be liberally applied as 
they will be toned down considerably in weaving, 
also the ironing and vinegar have a tendency to 
change the colors a little. Oil paints can also be used, 

(Continued on page 11-a) 
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HELENE BERKING NORTHCUTT, ArtTeach 
THREADED HEDDLE Tilden High School, Oakwood, aeenoaet 





ING pace with time and textiles 
has us up on our toes trying to keep 
abreast with the kitchen aluminum as 
metallic cloth, woven leather, spun 
glass, cork, and cellophane bought SHUTT 









With a rectangular 





by the yard. The modern weaver and box. thread and 
, : , uttle the student 
textile designer are indeed very clever fellows. But 19 anger townans 


we find ourselves settling back upon firm ground as 
we recall the historic machines of great antiquity 
and dignity of the colonists—the hand looms. It has 
been said that such a machine is perhaps the most 
absolute bequest of past centuries which we have 
had, unchanged, in domestic use to the present time. 


®@ The homespun linens of the colonists have a qual- The box type loom may be 
, : - constructed by the student 
ity of permanency about them, firm and beautiful him self from two pieces of 
texture, and lustrous. The designs are delicately pace anh 
quaint and fine. In these we find a beautiful expres- VEPTICAL STRIPE COLOR SPOT 


sion of the old time home and farm life. These strong 
linens were sold or more frequently exchanged at the 
store for commodities such as calico, salt, sugar, spices, 
or tea. Such linens readily sold for forty-two cents a 
yard. Consequently the boys and men did not always 
have linen shirts to wear. A material known as tow 
was made up into shirts, smocks, and summer trousers. 


® The Scotch-Irish weavers in New Hampshire in- 
fluenced domestic manufacture and customs with a 
) cloth known as striped frocking. The warp was strong 
white cotton or tow; the weft of blue and white. Stripes 
were made by weaving alternately a shuttle full of Plain weave alternating Color spots can be wed 
indigo homespun yarn and one of white wool or tow. two colors + to good advantage 
Checked linen with bars of red or blue was used for 
bed ticking, pillow cases, toweling, and even shirts 
and summer trousers. Worchester County men al- 
ways wore white shirts and deemed that a check shirt 
was the mark of a River man. The woven linen ma- 
terial had to be washed and belted many times before 
it was white and soft enough to use. The wringing out 
of this linen was most exhausting due to the lack of 
water facilities. 





pride of display, love of watching material grow from 
a few even-spaced threads, and the desire for self 
expression. With a rectangular box, thread, and a 
shuttle the art teacher is able to meet him halfway. 


® The box type loom may be constructed by the 
student himself from two pieces of four-inch lumber 
eight inches long, nailed securely to two pieces 
twelve inches long. At both ends small nails are 


© In the summer of 1775, when preparations for the driven halfway in, three-eighths of an inch apart, or 
Revolutionary War were in a depressing condition, closer. The warp is strung around one nail except on 
Congress called for thirteen thousand coats to be the outer edges. On the last two nails on each side 
ready for the soldiers by cold weather. There were no put two threads for the selvage. The loom may be 
great industries then to supply the cloth and to make threaded with carpet warp, fine yarn, twisted thread, 
the coats. But there were hand looms which were or twine string. 
eagerly started, and the order was filled by the hand- ® Early attempts of the student should be confined 


work of the American women. In the inside of each 

coat the name of the town and the maker was sewed. 

! Every soldier volunteering for eight months’ service 

was given one of these homespun, homemade, all 

wool coats as a bounty. The list of names of soldiers 

h ool Nov. who enlisted is known to this day as the “Coat Roll.”’ 


to plain weaving—over one thread, under one, over 
one, etc. From this basic step other types of weaving 
may be taught. Rug yarn, roving, jute, chenille, yarn, 
cloth, and even beads may be used in weaving. 


®@ The shuttle may be made from a piece of heavy 
cardboard. An ordinary comb will serve the purpose 


193 ® During the Civil War spinning and weaving were as a beater to beat the threads firmly against one 
+s 9 uae ee ; 
revived in the Confederate cities. As in the earlier another. 
83 days, this proved a most valuable economic resource ® Purses, scaris, table mats, pot holders are a few 
under restricted conditions. of the many possibilities on this inexpensive and 


® The high school student's shuttle will be urged by practical loom. 














O MANY children enjoy looking at 
ceramic animals, animals of wood or 
even pictures of them. They enjoy 
drawing animals, both realistic and 
imaginary. However, it is the ex- 
ceptional child that is really con- 
cerned with the problem of giving his animals or 
whatever his subject may be, a third dimensional 
quality. The problem of form or perspective does 
not interest him until he is in the upper grades. 





® In trying to give children of the lower elementary 
grades the feeling for the third dimension, the grade 
teacher usually gives them modelling clay. 

® This is of course an excellent medium for children 
of all ages. However, the experience of most teachers 
in the lower grades is that most little children find 
clay a valuable experience but a difficult medium. 
Their enthusiastically created animals turn out to be 
mere lumps of clay. They are less able to express 
what they want to in clay than they are, say, with 
crayon or pencil. 


° 
° 
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ANIMAL BOX SCULPTURE 





LOIS GILBERT 


Art Instructor, Department of Instruction, Cleveland Museum of Fine Arts, Cleveland, Ohio 


® As a supplement io the medium of clay to express 
solid form which, too often, as we have said, turns out 
to be rather a fruitless experience, try box sculpture. 


® By saving all kinds of available boxes, the children 
can amass quite a collection: toothpaste boxes, mail- 
ing tubes, breakfast food boxes, candy containers, 
pill boxes—any and all kinds can be put to some use. 
Then the fun begins. 


® It is more or less a process of trial and error, 
fitting together boxes of different shapes to assemble 
the various parts of the animal. Start working with an 
open mind as an animal may start out to be as low and 
squat as a dachshund and end up a towering giraffe. 
Imaginary animals of all descriptions will spring into 
being. The whole process is full of surprises. 

@ The boxes can be glued together with any strong 
glue—but glue, not mucilage or library paste, is 
necessary. And incidentally, spools, buttons, beads, 
all make excellent eyes, ears and noses. Remember, 
however, that the simpler the shape the more suc- 

(Continued on page 7-a) 
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EMPTY BOXES CAN BE A TREASURE TROVE 


OLIVE JOBES, Art Supervisor, Prescott, Arizona 








REASURES do have a way of being hidden in 
the most unexpected places. This is to tell how 
school children found a treasure in empty 
paper boxes and cartons, of the oddest shapes 
and sizes. In fact, the odder the assortment the 
better to hold the treasure, we found. 


@ Johnny's class, the first grade, discovered a 
complete Holland village in oatmeal boxes, soap chips cartons, 
match boxes, and any of the many stray paper boxes from mother’s 
kitchen. Filled with curiosity, Johnny had carried the cartons to 
school in the morning. At noon he came bursting through the door 
with more than the usual lunch-time rush. “Oh, Mother,” he 
shouted, “You can’t guess whatI have been doing.”’ Here the se- 
cret came tumbling, ‘‘Do you remember that oatmeal box you gave 
me this morning, Mother, well—” and here he nodded in affirma- 
tion of the astounding fact, “That's what I made into a windmill. 
We took some red paper and made a good roof for it, just as easy. 
Then we made some fans for the windmill. We glued the oatmeal 
box to the side of the soap box for a house and I painted all of it. 
I made some windows and doors, of course. It is on our sandtable 
now. It is going to be Holland.”’ Johnny is in the first grade and 
he must tell mother what he does at school. The following days 
saw shoe boxes become tall Dutch houses, with additional frontage 
added in construction paper. With a coat of showcard color the 
houses, too, became very cheerful. Johnny's house could be made 
in his favorite color. The matchboxes made dog carts. Old spools 
became tree stands or, covered, became milk cans and tree stumps. 
Clothespin people, with pipe cleaner arms, became very lifelike. 


@ Any first grade can enjoy making box houses for the sandtable 
lesson, furniture for a doll house, toys for Christmas, or whatever 
their activity demands. Boxes will make a practical and simple 
basis for construction, with the addition of a bit of construction 
paper, cardboard, pipe cleaners, milk bottle tops, paper fasteners, 
gummed paper tape, string, and just whatever odds and ends the 
problem demands. 











@ This isn’t the end of our boxes, however. Johnny's cousin 
Tom, in the second grade, and big sister, and all the others find 
good use for discarded cartons, too. A particular phase is in the 
fact that they are adaptable to all grades and to varied individual 
abilities. Johnny's teacher doesn’t say, ‘Measure like this, and fold 
this back,’ because Johnny thinks about the door and windows his 
house will need, marks them in place, and cuts them out. 


@ Tom, in the second grade, explained it when he was planning 
a mine for a constructed sandtable map of Arizona which his class 
had voted to make. ‘Miss R— didn’t know a mine had this piece 
on it, but I know about it. I put it here because I saw it for myself 
when my daddy took me out to see the mine where he used to 
work. I know it is like this. Did you know my daddy used to work 
in a mine? (Daddy is a dignified business man now.) This is the 
way it goes,”” and immediately he plunged into a very enlightening 
demonstration with realistic “chug-chug’s’”’ and all the other 
trimmings of a lively seven-year-old thinker. 


@ Another grade had studied the people of the community. They 
collected boxes of all sizes, mostly corrugated packing boxes. In 
a very businesslike manner a whole downtown business street was 
built, with tall and short buildings, big show windows, narrow 
office windows, awnings of construction paper, plate glass windows 
of waxed paper and cellophane, street lamps on tall standards, 
fire plugs, and all the properties of a city street. Did you ever see 
a class so busy that it skipped to work? Well, I did. Sam is a 
little boy with a big sense of fun that one seldom sees, so one wishes 
he were not quite such a model boy. He is so timid the twinkle in 
his eye must be teased out from cover. But you should have seen 
him make Woolworth’s store, a magnificent red edifice. It is a 
store building with a skyscraper personality—just another treasure 
from an empty carton, one that the grocer had discarded. 


@ A paper box plus ingenuity may mean many things—model 
stage settings, furniture of all kinds, model buildings ranging from 
Mt. Vernon to a pueblo house, puppet theaters, or museum cases. 
But the list is too long. Choose from your heart's desire 








TIN CRAFT 
HANDWORK 


FREDERIC PERKINS 
Cedarville, Illinois 
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AAA OR the older children who reveal a 

flair for the creative arts, tin-can craft 
will prove an unusual source of ideas and projects. 
Several things can be made by the children de- 
pending upon their age and ability. At first the 
simple articles could be created and then as the child 
becomes more adept with tools he or she could make 
the more intricate pieces. For boys and girls a simple 
project would be a tray and coasters for glasses (Illus- 
tration 1). 


®@ A few tools will be necessary, a pair of tin snips, 
the inexpensive small ones are best and easier to 
handle. They can be purchased for about 25 cents; 
five cans of paint: red, yellow, blue, white (large), 
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black; brushes; several short lengths of broom handle, 
6 inch and 1 foot. Later when the children take up 
soldering a soldering iron, solder, etc., will be 
necessary. 


® Have the children retrieve discarded Campbell's 
soup cans, these are the best size for coasters and seem 
to fit the bottoms of most drinking glasses. These 
soup cans are cut down to two inches high. Now these 
can be scalloped if desired and I think it does make 
them more decorative. Next the edges should be 
hammered to eliminate the sharp edges and tiny 
snags. At this point I might say that gloves would be 
helpful to guard against cuts and scratches. Painting 
them is fun! Two or three colors can be used to carry 


Tin craft especially 
fits in with proven- 
cial or peasant type 
cottages, especially 
French, Spanish, or 
English cottage 
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duce _ practical 
art craft from 
waste materia! 


Johnson's liquid wax, and the flat tin boxes used for 
cigarettes. Figures cut out of thin sheet tin can be 
soldered to any large can to transform it artistically 


® Two cans that fit together snugly can be used as a 
cover and its container, such as a cigarette box or a 
candy box. Handles for these various items can be 
made of flat pieces of tin with the edges bent over flat 
with the hammer as a reenforcement. They can be 
rolled over the broom handle or bent to shape, then 
soldered on the cover. Or if the can is square allow 
two sides to extend an inch or two and roll these over 


(Continued on page ll-a) 
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out a certain scheme. The outside could be one color 
and inside another. Turquoise and red, white and 
blue, orange and pale yellow are all good. 


® For the tray I suggest a plain flat cookie tin pur- 
chased at any ten cent store. This is painted with the 
colors choosen. The whole set would be enhanced 
by a repeated design. Incidents at home or school 
could be cleverly translated by the children with 
paint upon the tray set. A personalized motif would 
also be an incentive. 


®@ Shades from oil burning lamps can be slipped into 
these coasters and the combination used as a hurri- 
cane lamp for outdoor dining in the evening. They 
also can be used safely in the windows at Christmas 
time (Illustration 2). 


®@ Small holders for cigarettes and ash trays are good 
items for the boys to make and are dandy presents for 
dad. Coffee cans and can covers are good for these 
articles, also the square cans, Lipton’s tea, cocoa, 
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Not only are these action toys amusing but they can teach 
the pupils much of action drawing when used as models 
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With Christmas gifts as part of the near future, why not make animal toys? Such 


gifts made by the 


sender are of double value to the receiver 


By Margot Lyon 
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The inexpensive mirror becomes beautified with cut color-paper motifs 
carefully planned and arranged on the glass. By Margot Lyon 
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this combined man and horse art toy. By Margot Lyon 


























Etched desk set and metal tea tile by Camp Fire girls, 
received from New York City Camp Fire Center 
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Deep etching of metal is more easily accomplished with the tray rocked 
over a stick by hand and the metal surface brushed to hasten the etching 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATED HELPS, new ideas, and new ways of using old ideas are invited 
for this section. Address all articles to Pedro J. Lemos, Stanford University, California 


A SCHOOL CRAFT STUDIO for Young Artists 


In our little studio 

We paint and model and sew. 
Ho! Ho! Ho! 

Let the strong winds blow! 
Weare happy in our studio. 


by Bobby, age 9 


HIS original song reveals the joy experienced 
by a group of nine-year-old children who 
expressed themselves artistically in a ‘‘Spanish 
studio”’ of their own construction. 


@ The studio idea developed from an intensive 
study of the architecture and interior decora- 
tion in the immediate school community. The 
discovery that some of our domestic buildings was inspired by 
the architecture of Spain led to an extensive collection and study 
of Spanish dwellings in home magazines, pictures, house-plans, 
slides, models, and diagrams for interior decoration. Discussions 
centered about our modern interpretation of Spanish architecture, 
interior decoration, and the uses for the various kinds of rooms. 
A studio for the artist was an unusual feature found in the blue- 
prints of many modern Spanish homes. This suggested the build- 
ing of a studio in the classroom for children who were interested 
in using artistic media. 





@ The daring use of bright color and the distinctive features of 
Spanish interior decoration provided a fascinating basis for plan- 
ning the classroom studio. Pictures of modern Spanish decoration 
were studied for suggestions of Spanish characteristics which 








Working in our 
Spanish _ studio 
where children 
selected their 
own material for 
artistic expres- 
sion 
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might be adapted for use. These publications, containing pictures 
and information about the interior and exterior decoration of 
modern Spanish homes, were used by the children to supplement 
information gained by visitation at dwellings in the community: 


Almack, John C.: ‘‘Homes, Old and New”’ 

Bailey and Selover: ‘Cave, Castle, and Cottage” 

Century Furniture Company: ‘Furniture’’ 

Hand, Raymond: “Distinguished Homes of Moderate Cost’ 

Heinz Company: “Kitchens Around the Word--The Spanish 
Kitchen” 

Mulets, Lenore: ‘Sunshine Lands of Europe” 

Newcomb, Raymond: ‘‘The Spanish House for America” 

Orinoka Mills, N. Y.: ‘Draperies and Color Harmonies—Spanish 
Colors Are Resplendent”’ 

Sherwin, Williams: ‘The Home Decorator” 

Verpilleau, E. A.: ‘The Picture Book of Houses”’ 


@ The children listed Spanish characteristics which they might 
use in decorating their studio after they had studied the available 
materials. The following suggestions were noted: white stucco or 
cement walls; iron work in furniture, lamps, doors, windows, 
flower containers, and decorations; turned wood balusters; color- 
ful wall tiles; curved arches; tiled floors; hooded chimney; arched 
stairways; built-in cupboards, seats, and alcoves; potted plants; 
brightly colored pottery; brightly colored hangings and draperies. 


@ Tentative building plans incorporating many of these ideas 
were drafted. After discussion, the final blueprints were made, and 





construction started. Two walls in the corner of the classroom were 
covered with craft paper painted white like stucco with colored 
tile decorations. Scroll designs were painted in black on the 
windows and door, and then cut out with a scissors to represent 
iron work. White material was dyed a Spanish red for curtains and 
a door drapery. Painted outdoor scenes were hung behind the 
cut-out “iron grating’ in the windows. A fireplace was painted 
and white paper was tacked over it to represent a Spanish hooded 
chimney. Linoleum with a pattern designed in squares suggested 
the tiled floors of Spain. Flowers and ivy were planted in con- 
tainers of pottery for decoration, and these were supplemented 
by the children’s own clay pots and vases. Looms, cupboards, 
easels, shelves, a bench, and table were painted to harmonize 
with the colors used. The furniture was rearranged several 
times before the most effective plan for both beauty and use was 
determined. 


@ Equipment for the studio next commanded the consideration 
of the group. Large paper, big crayons, brushes, and paints of all 
colors were supplied for the easels. Various kinds and sizes of 


Weaving 
a rug 
in the 

“Spanish 

Studio”’ 








looms were built or borrowed from the children. There were heavy 
yarns and strips of cloth for rug-making, lighter yarns for the 
weaving of smaller pieces, sewing or crocheting, beads and wire 
for the bead looms. A large jar of clay was prepared for use. The 
sewing basket contained many types of material for sewing or 
embroidering. The shelves were filled with different kinds of 
paper, finger-paints, colored chalk, charcoal, crayons, burnt wood 
sets, color sprays, jig-saws, spray-guns, colored sand for sand 
painting, block-printing materials, soft wood for whittling, colored 
pencils, colored inks, pens, pencils, scissors, paste, and other 
materials for self-expression in art. So the studio became the art 
studio for the room. 


@ Working in the completed studio held a fascination for these 
children. They had never before enjoyed the privilege of choosing 
their media for artistic expression from such a wide variety of 
materials. Their first reaction was one of experimentation with the 
materials that were new to them. Gradually, as the children real- 
ized that there were imperfections in their products, there were 
requests for guidance. Teacher help was supplemented by refer- 
ence to authoritative art tests and magazines such as School Arts. 
So these children became more expert in handling the various 
means of expression. 


@ With the increasing emphasis on training for the wise use of 
leisure time, in our modern schools, activities which tend to develop 
a large number of individual hobbies become of vital importance. 
The keen desire of these children to work in their own studio, 
the large number of interesting materials provided, and the free- 
dom to use those materials to express their ideas whenever they 
chose, tended to enlarge interests and develop hobbies of an artistic 
nature which were incorporated into their programs of leisure 
activities. 


@ An exhibit of the results of the children’s work in their Spanish 
studio culminated the year’s activities. Parents and friends were 
amazed not only by the wide variety of art displayed, but by the 
originality and artistic quality of the art work of such very young 
children also. 


@ So many children’s activities offer the advantages usually 
ascribed to an activity program, but are of no further value after 
their completion. The building of a ‘Spanish studio” was not only 
helpful as a social activity and as a means of developing under- 
standing of a particular type of interior decoration, but it was the 
core about which was centered valuable training in art expression 
and appreciation. 





things well; 


flame of fire. 





A Prayer 


““O God, we praise Thee for all those Thy servants who have given 
their lives in the service of the true, the pure, and the lovely; 

For all actors, singers, and musicians; and for all artists who work 
in form and color to increase the joy of life; 

For poets and craftsmen; for all who rejoice in their work and make 


For teachers and prophets; for all whose gift is understanding, a 


May light perpetual shine upon them and through them. 
Quoted from “‘A Prayer" by Rev. Elmore McNeil McKee 


“ 


Amen. 
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Pupils of Grade 6, Tyler School, Davenport, Iowa, at work with their 
stencil craft. Hazel Stafflebach, Teacher. Ella E. Preston, Supervisor 


STENCILLED FABRICS as a CRAFT PROJECT 


ELLA E. PRESTON, Art Supervisor, Davenport, Iowa 


THE Christmas season approaches our pupils 
become eager to produce in their art classes 
worthy and suitable gifts for their fathers and 
mothers. The time is ripe for introduction to 
some simple craft. Stencilling is such a craft 
and grade six found that stencil motifs may be 
applied to fabrics to produce many delightful 
and inexpensive articles such as pillow-tops, 
table mats, table runners, luncheon sets, dresser scarfs, mats 
for the smoking stand or the top of the radio, and buffet scarfs. 
We have done our stencilling with wax crayons, using a variety of 
materials: linen, crash, unbleached muslin, pongee, Osnaberg 
cloth (which is similar to crash in its texture and very inexpen- 
sive), and even burlap. 





@ The pupils’ chief motive, of course, is to produce a truly 
beautiful present, but the teacher’s motive is more complex. She 
wishes her pupils to gain from the experience an enhanced appre- 
ciation of design and color, a feeling for fitness of decoration to the 
purpose of the article decorated, high standards of workmanship, 
and pride in careful, tasteful work. She hopes to influence not only 
her pupils but, through them, her community, so that they will 
acquire a taste for suitable decoration and not fall prey to some of 
the vicious pictorial types of decoration flaunted before them by 
cheap stores and magazines. 


@ Many of the pupils, after they had completed one article at 
school, applied their designs to other articles at home, or brought 
more material and worked at school so as not to give away any 
Christmas secrets. In adapting their designs to new articles they 
learned many valuable lessons. One child decided to use his mat 
for a chair back. He secured material and produced a second mat. 
After he had completed the decoration he took a pair of scissors 
and cut it through the middle to create the two arm rests. He 
brought the result to school and discussed it with his teacher. He 
soon discovered why the result was not entirely satisfactory. There 
was margin on only three sides of each of these pieces and, still 
more discouraging, the designs did not look well with the motifs 
cut in two. It was a case of the design not having been adjusted 


to the space it was to fill. The teacher helped him to realize this 
and to adjust his design to the smaller space and he soon happily 
produced two very satisfactory arm rests. ‘We often learn things 
through our mistakes,’ the teacher told him. “They are good 
teachers, too.’ As the material wasted cost about 3 cents it was 
not a tragic lesson. Three cents is not too much to pay for so 
important a concept. 


@ Several pupils adjusted their patterns to such articles that a 
corner motif was required, different from, but in harmony with the 
main motif. The solution of this problem called for thought and 
ingenuity. Other pupils found that their designs lacked accent. 
They were tiresome to look at for the eye roved around with no 
place to rest. A strong center spot was needed. Several simple 
center spots were cut as stencils and tried out upon a sample motif 
made on paper. The most satisfactory one was then used upon the 
material. 


@ One child, looking up from her work, remarked: ‘“‘Miss X—, 
usually our parents say that they like what we give them for Christ- 
mas because they do not want to hurt our feelings, but that isn’t 
going to be the reason they will say they like these.”’ 


@ The steps involved in the project are the following: 


@ 1. Ona sheet of wrapping paper lay out the size of the finished 
article. (In case of anything as big as a table cover, a layout 
representing one quarter of it will be sufficient.) A 12-inch square 
is a good size for a mat. 


@ 2. Plan the margin in such a way as to leave a space for 
decoration which can be divided into squares. If there is to be a 
fringe, include the space for this in the margin. 


@ 3. Divide the decoration space into squares according to the 
type of repeat desired. (The possibilities of repeats should first be 
discussed with the children so that they may choose.) If the design 
is to be developed as a “‘checker-board”’ pattern it should be 
divided into nine squares. If it is to be a whirling square repeat it 
should be divided into sixteen squares. If it is to be a regular 
repeat pattern it should be divided into an even number of rows of 





squares. In the case of a long table runner a block of squares 
may be worked out on a square pattern, say 9 inches square or 
12 inches square, and then repeated several times down the length 
of the runner to make a continuous surface pattern. 


@ 4. After the squared layout is made, obtain the size of the 
individual squares and draw and cut out several squares of this 
size on which to experiment with stencil motifs. 


@ 5. Explain the making of a stencil and let pupils experiment 
first with bisymmetric motifs, using only three openings and rather 
strong ties. (We called this a “‘three-spot design.’’ Some we cut 
with paper folded on the vertical axis, others with paper folded on 
the diagonal axis. We tried for emphasis and nice proportion, 
sometimes making the center spot the largest, and sometimes the 
smallest, opening in the unit. We kept the spots as near to simple 
geometric forms as possible. Occasionally we tried them out with 
crayons on practice paper to see if we were getting the kind of a 
stencil design it would be easy to use. The pupils discovered that 
any designs with loose corners tripped the crayon and were 
impractical.) 


@ 6. Experiment with five-spot designs. 


@ 7. Experiment next with non-bisymmetric patterns, cut with- 
out folding. Very fine pointed shears will be a help now. 


@ 8. From the collection of stencil units produced, choose a few 
of the most pleasing and experiment with repeats, using crayon 
and practice paper. Many interesting effects can be achieved. 
Each pupil should concentrate on the type of repeat called for by 
his layout, endeavoring to find out which way to turn the unit to 
get the most charming effect. Care must be taken not to tear the 
units. It is wise to cut some duplicates. 


@ The “whirling square’ repeat is secured by repeating the unit 
in four squares which are arranged to compose a big square, and 
keeping the same corner of the pattern at the center point all the 
time, revolving the unit about that point. See diagram. 


@ 9. Experiment with colors, trying their effectiveness against 
each other. If possible, have scraps of the material for these try- 
outs so as to see the effect of the tone of the material upon the 
resulting color. (Our pupils found out many things about color. 


For instance, a blue material turned orange to brown. Pink 
material turned green to a sickly gray. The effect of a color 
blended with its complement was vividly demonstrated. They also 
learned to take into consideration the place where the article was 
to be used, when choosing their color schemes.) 


@ 10. Repeat the chosen unit carefully upon the wrapping paper 
layout with a sharp lead pencil, drawing in the entire design. 
Carefully cut out the complete pattern. If razor blades are used, 
protect the desks with old tablet backs. 


@ Older pupils might get along without cutting out the complete 
stencil pattern, by lifting up a small section and replacing it. But 
the difficulty of making accurate placing makes it inadvisable with 
pupils of this age. The time spent in cutting the complete paper 
stencil is time well spent and prevents poor registry and shabby 
results. 


@ 11. When the stencil is completely cut, pin it in place on the 
material and place the color upon the fabric with definite strokes 
so closely placed as to make a fine, even tone. Follow the sample 
color pattern worked out in 9. Keep crayons well sharpened. Put 
in all the spots of one color first. 


@ 12. If a colored fringe is desired neatly color the space set 
aside for it. 


@ 13. When the stencilling is completed, place the fabric face 
down upon a piece of clean wrapping paper, put a damp cloth 
over it, and press with a hot iron. This sets the color into the fabric. 


@ Special Caution. Crayon should not be applied thick enough 
to look shiny. This not only hides the lovely texture of the material, 
but when pressed will run through the material in a greasy stain. 


@ 14. Finish by fringing, or hemming, or in whatever manner 
desired. 


@ Our pupils were very much excited over their attractive re- 
sults. Some of them used their stencil patterns to produce decor- 
ated wrapping paper with which to wrap their gifts. Some re- 
peated a single motif to make a decorative seal. A few turned 
their stencils clean side up against a sheet of bright colored paper, 
pasted the two together, and mounted the resulting mat in a tray, 
thus making still another application of their designs. 
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used to some extent. However, very little attention 
has been paid to it as a medium for carving such 
articles as lamp bases, book-ends, ash trays, paper 
weights, ink stands, trays, and other articles of a 
similar nature. Problems like these serve a three- 
fold purpose; giving to the student, abstract design, perspective, 
and sculpture in the round. 





@ In our work we have found that dental plaster is most satis- 
factory, since it is harder, finer, and whiter. 


@ To obtain the proper mixture of plaster without having to 
measure the quantities the following method works very well. 
Place as much water in a large pan as is desired. Sift the plaster 
slowly into the water until it forms a slight mound above the 
surface. Tap the edges of the pan firmly, so the plaster settles 
throughout and becomes thoroughly saturated. Allow this to 
stand for a few minutes, and all the excess water will rise to the 
surface. This is to be poured off, leaving just the right amount of 
water for the amount of plaster that has been poured in. Stir this 
batch thoroughly with the hand, until it has the consistency of 
thick cream. Pour this into rectangular molds, or wooden frames. 
These blocks, when dry, can be sawed into shapes with a rip saw. 


@ Ifan unusually hard and smooth texture is desired, a teaspoon 
of dextrin can be added to about a two-quart batch. 


@ For our purpose, we kept the designs in architectural abstrac- 
tions. These simplified surfaces being more easily cut with a knife 
and more applicable to the medium when handled by school 
children. 





@ Plan a design and make elevation drawings of the sides, front, 
and top views. An isometric or free-hand perspective drawing can 
be made to insure a definite conception of the design in three- 
dimension. Build the design on an architectural basis to avoid 
any undercuts and ungainly recessed shadows. To retain the 
solidity and weight of the block, too much of the plaster should not 
be cut away. The front, sides, and top views are traced on to the 
block and the carving begins. To facilitate carving, keep the plaster 
block wet. Any air bubbles and errors can be patched with fresh 
plaster. To patch, wet the plaster around the damaged place, then 
put dry plaster into the hole, adding water to it as needed, until 
the hole is filled. Do not allow this fresh plaster to harden until it is 
carved flush with the main piece, for this will dry very hard. Before 
any finishes can be put on, the plaster must be thoroughly dried. 


@ If additional weight is desired, lead may be placed in a hole 
cut in the base and covered with fresh plaster. 


@ When the plaster has dried, it is ready for sanding. A No. 
grade of sandpaper is good for smoothing the irregularities and 
rounding the sharp edges. No. O or 00 for final smoothing. 


@ Several finishes may be used. The cheapest but least durable 
is tempera paint covered with clear lacquer or varnish. Several 
coats of floor wax on the clear plaster gives the effect of old ivory, 
but this is not very durable. Lacquers or enamels have proven 
most satisfactory. They give a hard finish without being too glossy, 
two coats usually being sufficient. Many attractive colors and 
tones can be made by mixing the primaries of either finish. 


@ A protective base may be made of either felt or leather and 
glued to the plaster. 


The illustrations on 
this page show the 
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The Googum Birds are creatures the children who 
live in the world of make-believe love to make 


CLAY AS AN INEXPENSIVE MEDIUM 
FOR CHILDREN'S SELF-EXPRESSION 


R. H. JENKINS, Associate Professor of Ceramics & Industrial Education, Humbolt Teachers College, Arcata, Calif. 


HE use of clay offers such an inexpensive medium for 
the expression of ideas that it seems unfortunate that it 
is not more extensively used. This is particularly true 
at the present time when every effort should be made 
to reduce the running expense of our schools. There is, 
too, hardly a material which is as widely distributed 
over the United States as this same product. Along the 
Pacific Coast, for example, there is a vast supply of clay 

which lies almost at the very door of many of our schools. 


@ Much of this clay does not have to be prepared in any special 
manner, as it is clean and free enough from foreign material to be 
used directly as it comes from the ground. 


@ These beds of clay may be located in a number of ways. The 
children often know of an outcropping layer, which they are glad 
to show, along a brook or river bank. Post holes, ditches, and wells 
often disclose the presence of this material. But perhaps along the 
cuts in our highways are some of the best and most easily located 
beds. Here the clay can readily be seen cropping out from the 
banks, and at a depth far enough below the aaies to be entirely 
free from the surface over-burden. In these beds, too, different 
grades of clay can be found. Near the top of the layer is the more 
plastic kind, leading off into sand and gravel at the bottom. Per- 
mission should be obtained from the highway officials before any 
digging is done, which, however, is not usually hard to get, if 
a is made not to destroy the grade and endanger a wash 
or slide. 


@ Enough clay should be dug and stored away in a good dry 
place to last for a long period, as few beds are of the right moisture 
content to be used immediately, and half-damp clay is almost in- 
soluble in water. When clay is dry, it goes readily into solution’ 
and thus all that is necessary to prepare the clay is to place the 
quantity needed in a bucket of water. After this has stood for a few 
hours, it becomes a soft mass, which can be dipped out upon 














The finished f 
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removed. 


boards, or into plaster of paris bowls, and allowed to stiffen. When 
stiff, it must be wedged, kneaded like a loaf of bread, until it be- 
comes soft and pliable. A piece of fine, strong wire strung taut 
over an old table, makes a good wedging stand. The wire will be 
found helpful to cut the clay and speed up the kneading. 


@ If the clay contains too much foreign material to be used 
directly from the bed, it should be washed and screened. To do 
this, make a box about eighteen inches square and six inches deep 
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Types of modeling by the older students 




















The Just So Animals give many hours of pleasure to the children who create such toys 


with a bottom of forty mesh copper lawn or screening. Following 
the same method as at first, place the dry clay in water in a good- 
sized container. Use much more water than at first so that instead 
of having a stiff mass of clay, it may be stirred into a creamy solu- 
tion. Strain this liquid through the screen into another container 
and allow it to stand and settle. Dip or siphon off all surplus water 
until the mass is stiff, at which time it may be dipped out, stiffened 
and wedged as described at first. 


@ Plaster of paris bowls are a great aid in stiffening clay, and can 
easily be made if the worker desires. On a circular board make a 
mound of clay the size of the inside of the bowl. Set this upon the 
center of another circular board, the size of the outside of the bowl. 
Tie a wide strip of linoleum around this outer board. Mix the 
plaster and fill the form, using plaster in the ratio of three pounds to 
a quart of water. Put the plaster into the water, remove all lumps, 
and pour just as the mass starts to thicken. Remove the clay, as 
soon as the plaster has hardened, and set the bowl away in a warm 
place to dry. Plaster bowls when dry are very porous and make 
most excellent containers in which to stiffen clay. Buy the plaster 
from a regular building supply firm and ask for casting plaster. 
Casting plaster is ground finer than plaster of paris and will set 
up quicker, giving better results. 

@ Modeling with small children should be finished up quickly 
while the joy and urge of the work is upon them. However, if 
more elaborate pieces are contemplated, casting plaster will aid 
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Finished pottery in glazes includes form, color design, texture 
technique, a complete study of the principles of beauty in art 


in the preservation of the work. A pie pan lightly covered with 
a film of oil or soap makes an excellent mold in which to cast plaster 
blocks on which to set the work. Plaster, when wet, gives off 
moisture as readily as it takes it up when dry, and these moist 
plaster blocks are very convenient to keep unfinished work in 
shape. A layer of plaster in the bottom of a tightly covered box is 
also an excellent aid in keeping clay in good shape for an in- 
definite time. In one box of this type, the pieces in process of 
making may be kept, and in another, the prepared clay. 


@ Subjects for modeling are wide and varied. Common objects 
of everyday life such as fruits, vegetables, leaves, animals, toys, 
and stories all furnish material for creative illustrating which every 
child enjoys. Then there is the world of make-believe which the 
children love, and from which they can create the objects to suit 
their fancy. The Googum Birds, and the Just So Animals, belong 
to this group, and many hours of pleasure may be had by creating 
such toys. The materials are of the simplest sort, colored feathers, 
sticks, and clay being all that is necessary. To make the birds, 
roll four balls, three small and one big. Connect two of the small 
balls to the larger one with short sticks, forming the legs and feet, 
and with the other ball form a head. A match or nailhead makes 
a fair tool to shape the eyes, and a split piece gives the appearance 
of a beak. A small package of dye will color a large quantity of 
feathers, and the feathers make the bird. 


@ The Just So Animals speak for themselves. They are grotesque 
cartoons suggested from animals, pictures, and pure imagination, 
yet full of fun and humor for the children. 


@ A kiln is not entirely necessary for the firing of clay products, 
but, like the methods of early primitive people, the pieces may be 
fired in the open campfire. The main problem is to protect the 
ware from too sudden changes in temperature. To do this the pieces 
may be covered with sand in a strong iron container, or buried in 
sand in a scooped-out-place in the ground, the container being 
preferable on account of protection from the fuel. In all clay firing 
the temperature must rise slowly to a final climax, and then cool 
down gradually until cold before being disturbed. An ordinary 
oven is not hot enough to change the clay, but small pieces may be 
fired in a tomato can, placed in the fire of the stove or fireplace, if 
dry dirt or sand is used for packing. 


OutdoorFiring 
: of “lay ° 





Clay may be fired in the open if per 
fectly dry and covered with dry sand in 
a good container. The fire should be 
started slowly and built into a heavy 
blaze. The fire should be for four or five 
hours, and cooled for ten or twelve 








Wrought iron lights designed by grade children in the schools 
of Pedro Miguel, Canal Zone; Ruth E. Creasy, Teacher, Sixth Grade 
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Planning simple practical lighting fixtures and forming them in cardboard is an interesting project. The 
research and study of the history of lamps and lighting fixtures will prove a valuable incentive 














hristmas bells have always been a favorite theme for holiday cards. The 


ha 
of bells, their many uses and many types should precede the art work 


Bell ringing at one time was considered a fine art, and bell-ringers formed a guild. Some bells are 
stationary and the clapper is swung with a rope; others have a heavy wooden bel! beam, usually decora- 
tively carved, which causes the bell to swing more easily 








ART HELPS for ART TEACHERS 


from ART TEACHERS 


NEWSPAPER FIGURES & ANIMALS 


@ —A few creative touches to newspapers and magazines. 

@ Make a tight roll for the body. For legs, make a similar roll, fold 
in the center, smear with paste, and insert in body roll, fastening 
to body roll with string, gummed paper tape, strips of rag bandage, 
or other invention made or suggested by the children. Make head 
size in proportion by crumpling paper in a wad. Cover this with 
paper toweling and twist at the bottom for a neck. Smear paste on 
the neck and insert in body roll, fastening securely. Make arms of 
one roll (same as legs) and attach to body at shoulder line. 

@ Cover the entire figure with paste and bend and shape as 
desired. Pad with paper strips, yarns, or narrow rags; dress or 
paint with tempera paint. 

@ We have experimented with pipe cleaners, thin wood, rope, 
various types of boxes, etc. Articles may be made small or large 
as required for purposes used. 

@ Trees, mountains, covered wagons, toboggans and other 
sports equipment, various plants, pottery are other ideas invented 
through starting this third dimensional type of art work. 


—from Alice Marland, Ossining, N. Y. 
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YARN FLOWERS 


@ The using of wool yarn in our class met with pleasing results. 
My third grade pupils brought bits of yarn from home and worked 
out their own color schemes. Original designs were encouraged 
but an endeavor was made to keep true to nature. 

@ It was discovered that raveled green yarn—cut up—made the 
best grass. The flowers were bits of colored yarn pasted in the 
grass. Some of the flowers were made by winding the yarn with a 
circular movement between the thumb and forefinger. 


—from Inga Marie Knutson, Minot, N. D. 





A SUBSTITUTE for OIL PAINTS 


@ We have been using a new medium—a substitute for oil 
painting. I have used it in my Junior High School and in the grades. 

@ We use cardboard for our canvas—some of the children 
brought suit boxes, others went to the lumber company and ob- 
tained small pieces of wall board. This we sealed with a wash of 
boiled linseed oil. For paint, we used tempera, a few drops of 
glycerin, and raw linseed oil. This was mixed to the consistency of 
thick cream. We could mix all paints except white—this became 
gray when mixed with oil so we bought untreated zinc oxide for 
white and used oil with it, as with the other colors. The white is a 
pure white and proves very satisfactory. 

@ The students have made many nice paintings with this medium. 


—from Dora M. Fields, Hillsdale, Michigan 





A NEW GLAZE 


@ We had been studying sculpture and doing some soap carving 
and modeling. One of the seventh grade girls, Patricia Davis, 
brought in a small modeled figurine with a lovely glaze which 
resembled Chinese figures. I was amazed when she said she had 
made it, as we are far from the source of supplies in many special- 
ized projects. She had done the piece at home and used nail 
polish for the glaze. Her description follows: 

@ ‘I took some modeling clay and with just my fingers I pressed 
it into a shape similar to a Buddha. After I had modeled until it 
was something like I intended, I let it harden a little, because when 
se use clay, and rub and mix it between your palms, it turns rather 
soft. 

@ ‘I didn’t have any paint or shellac so I found about four old 
bottles of nail polish: rose, russet, creme rose. I took the creme rose 
because it was much thinner than the others and put on two coats. 
After this was dry I put on seven coats of russet—letting each coat 
dry before applying the next. Then another coat of rose and two 
more coats of russet. 

@ ‘When it was completely dry I polished it with an oil cloth and 
it shone like glass.”’ 


—from Beatrice Gardner, M.A., Canal Zone 


NEW IDEAS in CLOTH DECORATION 


WASHABLE PAINTING 


@ This type of work is for cotton materials. After stretching 
material on drawing board, draw design in pencil. Using oil 
paints and a brush one can color design. After being colored it is 
sprayed with a fixative. This work is now ready for its test in water. 


FLOATING COLORS 

@ Materials: House enamel and gasoline. 

@ Using one part of paint to three of gasoline, shake for a com- 
plete emulsion. The object to be painted must first be given a coat 
of white paint and then dipped in the solution with a circular 
motion. 

@ The emulsion of each different color is poured into a bucketful 
of water; then the object is dipped in. 

@ To change colors just dip newsprint and lift out the colors. 
Then mix new colors. 

@ Even washable silks may be tinted to represent variegated 
colors. Small children may make vases, etc. 


BURNT PLUSH 


@ Purchase plain-colored cotton back plush. Turn on reverse 
side and trace heavily some design, so that it will make an imprint 
on the right side. Burn this design with the same needle used for 
pyrograph wood burning, and tint parts with liquid dyes of French 
make. This part must be done very slowly and with small amounts 
of dye, used with a brush, as in oil painting. 

@ If one does not use dyes this work may receive a finishing 
touch in silver, gold or copper paint, or a combination of all three. 


STENCILING 


@ The results obtained in this type of work depends on the acids 
used. With a certain formula, one can stencil only on material of 
limited colors, but according to the one I am attempting to give 
below one can stencil effectively on any color or material. 

@ Procedure: 

@ For this, one must buy or make patterns. If one is to use home- 
made patterns they can be made from pasteboard dipped in wax 
or the wax may be melted on with a hot iron. Then cut the design 
with a razor blade. 

@ Place the pattern over material on drawing board. Pin the 
material on to the board with a multitude of pins so that the acid 
may not slip through to areas where not needed. With a blow or 
spray gun spray the acid on pattern and place in the sun to dry. 
Once dry, take off pattern and your piece of work is finished with 
an outstanding result. 

@ Formula: 

@ 1. Toone gallon of water add 100 grams of hipapercloride. 

@ 2. One-half gram of copper sulphate. 

@ 3. One-half gram of ammoniate of salts. 

@ 4. One teaspoonful sodium cloride. 

@ 5. One teaspoonful bicarbonate of soda. 


—from Lorraine Casanega, Guadalajara City, Mexico 


STRAY BITS from the ART ROOM 


@ Often some little hint, simple enough in itself, will be so grate- 
fully accepted by the harried art teacher that I have given a few 
of those which have helped me a great deal in the past. Perhaps 
they will prove useful to others. 


(Continued on page 7-a) 
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A simple tooled leather coin purse with 
diagram and suggested design types 
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Candy Cornucopia and two Christmas tree pockets 
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Aset of cardboard furniture designed 
by a little girl to use as furniture for 
a ‘Three Bear” house. The furniture 
requires no paste 


1. Cement tile design 
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2. Modeling clay shaped to cover 
the designs, clay or linoleum strip 
to form the circle edge. Cement is 
poured over the clay 



































FAPER FURNITURE 


FLOWER BOX WITHOUT USING PASTE 























3. The finished cement tile 
after removing the clay and 
strip 


4. A cement tile with more 
difficult design, the openings 
in the design being made in 
clay and the tile made in same 
manner as tile 3. 
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THE OLD CHEST 


(Continued from page 80) 


cutting too freely. It is very durable and 
gets a rich, beautiful color with age. 
Mahogany, cherry, red gum, and walnut 
are also used, but these are more difficult 
to handle. 


@ In their designs for the carving, the 
pupils used simple conventional orna- 
ment; for the more advanced students, 
Gothic and German Renaissance offered 
possibilities for especially interesting 
effects. Even a slight experience in 
woodcarving made the group alert and 
observant of design and appreciative of 


good work. 


@ When the carving was completed, it 
was not sandpapered. The fresh, sharp 
tool marks gave the wood great vivid- 
ness and distinction. The individuality 
of the carver is clearly reflected in the 
finishing touches, and sandpaper would 
have extinguished and spoiled the effect. 
The uncarved portions of the project, of 
course, were sandpapered before finish 
was applied. 


® After the carving was completed, 
putting the various parts together was 
the greatest delight. All the common 
tools used in constructive woodwork 
were employed, andin this way the group 
also learned something about methods 
ofconstruction. The finishing was great 
fun. Several varieties of stains were 
obtained and a beautiful finish was 
achieved. Subsequent waxing gave a 
soft finish to the new “‘old chest.” 





POTTERY FROM THE GARDEN 


(Continued from page 8&1) 


of jade green, black, and white could 
be used as colors and color arrange- 
ments. The examination of true Indian 
pottery for color and pattern and the 
study of folios of Indian designs are 
a help in acquiring for your garden 
“pottery” an authentic Indian look. 


® The cost of gourds is negligible. A 
ten-cent package of seeds of assorted 
gourds, both large and small, should in 
a good growing season yield well over 
a bushel of mature fruit. Grow the 
gourds in a corner of the garden; the 
fun of watching the strange forms de- 
velop on the vines is equal to the delight 
of making them into attractive objects. 


® Perhaps a few directions for making 
the “pottery” are essential. 


School Arts, November 1939 


® First, the gourds themselves. 


1. Plant the gourds when all danger of frost is 
gone, or set out first in hotbeds. 

2. Supply supports for the vines so that the 
gourds are not marred by contact with the ground. 

3. Let the fruit mature fully. Pick when the 
stem is dry and when your fingernail does not 
easily make a mark on the hard surface. 

4. Dry the gourds in a warm, airy place until 
the shell is entirely dry and hard and the seeds 
rattle within. (The time will vary from several 
weeks to several months.) Do not be disappointed 
if a few of the gourds crack when drying or if the 
shells get covered with mold; some use can 
usually be found for the parts of the gourd that 
are still sound, and the mold is easily removed 
with sandpaper. 


® Second, other materials and equip- 
ment. 

1. Cutting instruments—a razor blade, a knife, 
and a saw. 

2. Sandpaper with which to clean and smooth 
the surface of the gourd. 

3. A long thin implement—a stick will do— 
to aid in loosening the seeds from the narrow- 
necked gourds. 

4. Enamels of various colors with which to 
paint designs on the gourds. 

5. Wood for handles, if any are desired. 

6. Raffia or glue with which to fasten these 
handles to the gourds. 


® Third, the actual making of the 
“pottery.” 

1. Cut from a dried gourd a utensil of any 
shape desired. 

2. Sandpaper well on the outside, and on the 
inside if possible. 

3. Fasten handles or legs, if needed. 

4. Transfer designs to the gourd. The designs 
may be first worked out on paper or drawn 
directly on the gourd. Indian designs are best 
suited to the nature of the gourds, but other 
designs may be used. 

5. Paint the designs on the gourd. 

6. If you wish, add a final coating of shellac, 


varnish, or wax. 


ANIMAL BOX SCULPTURE 


(Continued from page 84) 


cessful the final animal will be. The 
final product is an animal that the child 
has created himself. 


®@ The fantastic appearance of some of 
the animals will be enhanced by the 
addition of color. After the animals 
have been constructed, they can be 
painted with show card color. Here, 
of course, it is well to bear in mind that 
if an animal is decorative in shape that 
it will be twice as effective if its color is 
decorative, too. A child is inclined to 
paint a realistic elephant grey, but who 
would have the heart to paint a fat coffee- 
tin elephant anything short of wild pink 
with purple spots—or some equally gay 
combination of colors. 





® This creating an animal of bores 
is also an excellent problem to carry 
through before making toys of wood 
which is frequently done by grade school 
groups. By working with the easier 
medium first, it serves as a step to the 
problem of cutting and assembling 
shapes of wood for the more difficult 
wooden toys. 


® This problem has all the elements 
of creating a three dimensional form, 
of using color in a decorative way and 
of having a wonderful time doing it. For 
what little child or older child for that 
matter, does not enjoy actually making 
an animal that looks like one. 


STRAY BITS FROM THE 
ART ROOM 


(Continued from page 104) 


@ One or two drops of oil of cloves in a jar of 
tempera that has been opened for some time will 
prevent that distressing sour smell. This is also 
true of the starch mixtures used in finger paint- 
ing, as well as retarding the mixture from spoiling 
so rapidly. 


@ Old, tiny pieces of colored chalk may be 
ground up and added to a mixture of water, 
school paste, and one or two drops of oil of cloves 
to make a finger painting mixture. 


@ A spoonful of glycerin added to tempera will 
prevent it from separating. 


@ It is well to mix dry tempera with water in 
coffee cans, using an egg beater to mix it 
thoroughly. I have found that the smallest muffin 
tins (in sets of six) are very useful in which to 
give each child several colors to use at his desk 


@ A good and extremely inexpensive fixatif may 
be made as follows: Dissolve 20 cents worth of 
= arabic to the consistency of thin mucilage. 

is may be blown through a sprayer. A large 
insect spray gun makes this procedure much 
easier. Two or three light coats are preferable to 
one heavy coat, retaining the bright tones more 
clearly. 


@ Dry tempera, mixed with shellac, lacquer, or 
varnish will make brilliant enamels. 


@ Mix a bit of paste or papier-mache to clay to 
make it harden. 


@ An inexpensive mordant for the mixing of oil 
paints or tempera (suitable for block printing on 
cloth) may be made as follows: 


10 or 12 drops of vinegar 
5 to 6 drops of lemon juice 
3 oz. turpentine (less than one-half cup) 


Mix with oil or tempera to the correct consistency. 
After you have painted the material and the paint 
is dry, set it with a hot iron. 


@ Plaster of paris plaques may be finished by 
soaking in linseed oil. They are then dusted with 
umber and the highlights are brushed off in the 
antique manner. Another finish is made as fol- 
lows: Melt beeswax. While warm, mix with yellow 
ochre. This may be thinned down with turpentine 
and painted on your plaques. 


@ Old window shades of the type usually used 
in schools make grand basic material for murals 
when stretched on frames and sized. After the 
mural is completed a coat or two of varnish gives 
it the effect of an oil painting. 


—from Dawn E. Olson, North Kansas City, 
Missouri 











HOLIDAY COLORS 
and 
HOLIDAY IDEAS 





ALPHACOLOR, new colored chalk, 
unmatched for brilliance and smoothness of 
texture, brings new interest and individuality 
to Holiday classroom projects. 
Thanksgiving, Christmas... the entire calen- 
dar of Fall and Winter festivities take on 
increased enthusiasm when your pupils use 
these smart, ultra-modern tools of color 
expression. 
Send 10¢ for Project Sheet illustrating and 
describing live, interesting and purposeful 
Holiday activities for your classes. 
ADDRESS DEPT. SA-11 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS @¢ CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 





























Include this modern Craft in your plans. 
Imagine the interesting projects of de- 
signing, coloring or carving Wooden- 
ware. Think of the distinctively de- 
signed pieces that can be made in your 
own classroom, O-P Craftissolow priced 
that these items can be used by all. 
This fascinating craft can create new 
interest and enthusiasm. 

O-P Craft is easily designed and simply 
colored. No extra tools, equipment 
necessary. Adaptable to all ages and 
grades, Beautiful results. 


F R EE—a generous packet of literature 
describing all O-P Craft Articles in de- 
tail, New items——hundreds of ideas —il- 
lustrated designs in COLOR, Color pro- 
cesses and techniques, Your opportunity 
to get new ideas fiee—don't miss it. 
SPECIAL Mailed postpaid osume 
assortment including 
OFFER Wooden Plate, Servi 
Tray, Three 6” Mats, Round Box, Wood- 
en Ring. Six Buttons, and Mint Cup— 
all this material plus free information 
mentioned above sent postpaid $1.00. 


theO-PCraftCo.  Sandushy,Ohis 








For a FREE COPY 
of HAMMETT’S NEW 1940 


CRAFT CATALOG 


40 pages of Practical Items for 
Graphic and Manual Arts Courses 
Weaving, basketry, metal working, leather 
craft, block printing, glass etching, wood work- 
ing, plastics, pottery, bookbinding, etc., looms, 
tools, supplies, accessories, books and instruc- 

tion aids. Mail the coupon now. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 293 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Please send me a free copy of your new 1940 Craft Catalog 
Name 

Address 

My school is 
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NEW BOOKS 
for the ART TEACHER 


Publishers are invited to send books for review 
in this column—books related to art education 
only. They should be sent to the office of the 


REVIEW EDITOR, SCHOOL ARTS 
100 Waverley Oaks, Palo Alto, California 


MINIATURE COSTUME FOLIOS, by Rose Net- 
zorg Kerr. Fairbairn Publishers, Waldwick, 
N. J. Price by mail for set of five, $1.50, or 
35 cents each. 


This series of five miniature costume folios, 
neatly packed in a little box, each contains twelve 
plates. The subjects are as follows: Egypt, Greece 
and Rome; The Orient; The Age of Chivalry; 
American Costume; Renaissance and Elizabethan 
Costumes. 

The plates are beautifully rendered in pen and 
ink, and even the finest detail is perfectly clear. 
Junior and senior high school students and 
teachers in the elementary grades will find these 
folios indispensable for use in art appreciation, 
historic costume design, play production, and 
home economics. 

The size is 414 by 5% inches in folder covers, 
and the set of five folios contains 60 plates. 


ELEGANT AMUSEMENT is an artistic book on the 
popular art of flower arrangement. Published 
by the author, Josie Eresch, Beloit, Kansas. 
Price, $1.50. 


The book is really a limited edition issued by the 
author, Josie Eresch, Kansas artist and writer of 
Beloit, Kansas. During 1936 Miss Eresch, as a 
guest of the Japanese government, received in- 
struction from one of its noted flower arrange- 
ment authorities in Tokyo, in several of the 
methods or schools of ‘flower arrangement.” 
This information she has simplified with photo- 
graphs and her sketches, the whole book becom- 
ing a delightful instructor for anyone interested in 
knowing more about the subject. Art teachers 
will find the publication helpful in guiding them 
in a subject which is increasingly being used in 
school art departments because of its wide range 
of developing creative art expression as well as 
teaching design principles with nature forms, and 
carrying art over permanently in after life into 
uses in the home. 


MASTERPIECES OF EUROPEAN PAINTING IN 
AMERICA, edited by Professor H. Tietze. 
Publishers, Oxford University Press, New 
York, N. Y. Price, $3.00. 


This volume, consisting of 317 reproductions, 
will help to make known the treasures of Ameri- 
can Museums, which have long been less known 
even to experts than those of European Museums. 
It represents in its way a history of painting from 
Giotto to Cezanne. The student will be surprised 
to discover that many of the principal works of 
the Masters of all ages are in American ownership: 
almost unknown paintings of Carpaccio, Bellini, 
Durer, Raphael, Brueghel, Giorgone, Holbein, 
Titian, Tintoretto, El Greco, Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Velazquez, Murillo, Frans Hals, Watteau, Fragon- 
ard, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Goya, Daumier, 
Corot, Dalacroix, Manet, Degas, and many others. 

All plates are full-page size, and the book con- 
tains 336 pages. The size is 7!%4 by 11 inches. 











Modern Coffee Set of Pewter 
by Walter Rhodes of the Craft Student's League 


HOYT’‘S 
GENUINE 


PEWTER 


Highest grade pewter made. Contains no lead. 
Highly ductile and malleable. Particularly suited 
for use in school crafts courses. Comes in sheets 
up to 24” x 36” and in discs 2” to 24” in diameter 
that are perfectly round with no flat sides or burrs. 
14 to 20 gauge. Obtainable from school and craft 
supply companies. When ordering please specify 


size and gauge. 
peoysct sussrs F REE 


On request we shall be glad to send a set of 
printed work sheets suitable for teachers’ 
and students’ use. Address Dept. 11-39. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York - Chicago - Cincinnati 
Cleveland - St. Louis 


Morris P. Kirk & Son, San Francisco 














"A whole library in one book” 


iS FOUND IN 


APPLIED ART 


COMPLETE 
COURSE IN 


Ree pee DRAWING 
ee StS4 PAINTING 
ri acti! DESIGN 

HANDICRAFT 





By 
Pedro J. Lemos 
Educator and Editor 
Director, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Stanford 
University 


ART TEACHERS SAY 


“Surprised to see one book hold so much information.“ 
“Would give $15.00 for it, if that were the price.’ 
“The book is equally adapted to the school and home.’ 


“APPLIED ART” is the ‘‘best seller’ in art text, 
over 50,000 copies now in use. Itis rich in ‘good 
art’’ ideas, full of suggestionsf or Creative Art expres- 
sion...in all school grades. | t is a condensed, prac- 
tical helper for the busy teacher who needs art help. 

Complete instruction is given for the teacher of 
drawing, painting and design in black and white and 
colors. Chapters are devoted to cut-out and border 
patterns, simple modeled objects, and handicraft. 
Lesson Outlines are given for grade work...one 
to twelve. 

“APPLIED ART” contains 398 pages of graded 
text and illustrations, with 37 additional pages in 
color. A large descriptive circular in color will 
be sent upon request. 


Bound in Cloth, $5.00, Postpaid 


Published by 


Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Mountain View, California 
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AN OLD MEDIUM FOR A 
NEW CRAFT 


(Continued from page 78) 


designs were easily done with either a 
writing pen, a ball point pen, or with an 
architect's ruling pen, but in applying 
our pen lines to the fabrics it was neces- 
sary to keep the pen moving rapidly 
over the design, for if held in one spot 
too long the ink was quickly absorbed 
into the weave of the cloth at that point, 
making a blot. Illustration No. 2 is an ex- 
ample of a design in pen line technique. 


@ Another precaution which is almost 
instinctive in all forms of wet rendering 
is applicable here, that is, allow the first 
color to dry before applying a neighbor- 
ing color, thus avoiding a blend of colors 
at neighboring edges. 


® Many novel and attractive effects 
were also obtained by intentional blend- 
ing of colors to obtain a Dresden or 
moire quality. Working on dampened 
silk and spotting in the motifs with a 
fairly wet brush, we developed some 
very pleasant wet techniques. 


® To avoid handling any complicated 
structural details, our first problem was 
a silk sport handkerchief. Each hand- 
kerchief was made about twelve inches 
square, a suitable size to tuck in a 
blouse or dress pocket for decoration. 
Since the silks and rayons come about 
thirty-six inches wide, we were able to 
cut nine handkerchiefs from each square 
yard. Edges were rolled in and caught 
with little stitches or fringed or picoted. 
For those who preferred to work larger, 
we planned twenty-four inch bandannas, 
thus managing to cut our material to 
good advantage. Belts, scarfs, halter 
tops for play suits, bridge set and run- 
ners were produced with success. 


® Waterproof drawing inks come in 
many lovely clear colors, which we found 
attractive when used full strength, but 
for more subtle effects, clean bottles 
were kept available for mixing modified 
schemes. We used pure water for thin- 
ning. We found that the inks had less 
tendency to run on the fabric when 
used full strength. 


® Most of our work was done on white 
fabric, and in cases where light colored 
fabrics were used, a spectrum range of 
sample swatches was made on a scrap 
of material, to find out before coloring 
the design how the color of the material 
would affect the chosen color scheme. 
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® Although drawing inks labeled 
waterproof are waterproof on paper and 
boards, we have found that when used 
on textiles, cleaning should be done 
with benzine, gasoline, or carbon 
tetrachloride. 


@ Other materials that we have found 
suitable for decorating with drawing 
inks are felts, chamois, kid, and suede 
leathers in light colors. 


® Some of the girls in our art classes 
wear dress accessories which they have 
decorated with transparent color water- 
proof drawing inks. One girl made a 
necklace of large cork beads which she 
obtained at a five- and ten-cent store on 
the fishing tackle counter. These were 
painted a lovely carmine shade of ink 
and strung on jade colored suede leather 
with fringed tassels constructed to hang 
between the balls. Belts, bags, book 
covers and bookmarks were made of 
suede or chamois. Several pairs of 
beach sandals turned out very success- 
fully made of suede leather. 


® The girls are delighted to find that 
they are beginning to get orders for 
their work from friends who admire the 
results of this new craft. 

THE ART CLASS WINDOW 
(Continued from page 79) 

volume of color, for the thin piece will be 
light and the thick piece dark. The most 
beautiful effects are to be had from eat- 


ing away parts of the colored glass with 
hydrofluroic acid. 


®@ Using the preliminary water color de- 
sign as a guide the colors are selected 
and cut to conform with the pattern 
with a diamond or steel wheel. The 
pieces are then traced on the glass with 
the vitrifiable pigment. Then the glass is 
fired in a kiln. Melted wax is dropped 
between the pieces where they are to 
be leaded and the whole is seen before 
the final leaded stage so as to get the 
color effect and design. This is just a 
preliminary procedure. 


@ As the centuries have passed, tech- 
nical additions and refinements have 
been added to the process, but crafts- 
men today work very close to the princi- 
ples of the men who boiled up their 
glass in pots. 


@ In carrying out our auditorium win- 
dows, the same steps in actual stained 
glass window making were carried out, 
using clored construction paper. 

(Concluded on page 10-a) 
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' Can be fired in an 


ordinary kitchen oven 
Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 
firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°). Models 
like clay——may be waterproofed and decorated 
with SERAMO ENAMEL, 6 colors, red, yellow, 
blue, green, black, white, 1 oz. bottles, 15¢ each. 
U.S. A. Distributors 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


Artists’ Supplies 
425 So. Wabash Ave. - ° ° 





Chicago 








CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Amazingly Low Prices on Guaranteed Supplies 


Poster Colors, Crystal Finish Waterproof and 
Heat Resisting, An Ideal Finish to use over 
Water Colors or Ti npera Colors, India Ink, 
Payons, Lettering Sets 7 points & 2 holders 50c, 
New Linozip Linoleum Cutters, Pewter, Tooling 
Metal, Tooling L r, Plain Wood Projects to 
Design and Color. 


WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLIES 


532 W. 2nd St. (Dept. B.) Davenport, lowa 
Se AL A a a a 








© LEATHERCRAFT 
Di- FREE INSTRUCTION BOOKLET 
me LEATHER CARVING 
A manual showing the simple methods 
from for instruction in carving belts, hand- 
bags, bracelets. and other useful arti- 
le Designs and illustrations are 
the sed throughout 
Enclose ten cents (stamps or coin) to 
Tan- cover handling 
Write for new leathercraft catalogue 
nery 
O. H. DUGAN & CO. 
€ 157 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 

















SILK SCREEN PRINTING! 


Free Book tells how to use and teach the 






popular silk screen process of printing. 
Students can print colorful school posters, 
bulletins, signs, program covers, pennants, 
arm banda, ete. Professional equipment, 
easy to learn easy to teach. Gives pupils 
real commercial art training. 
Write for free catalog SA-11. 
NAZ-DAR CO., 4014 N. Rockwell Steet, Chicago 





EATHERCRAFT=—| 


LEATHERS PATTERNS 
LACINGS INSTRUCTION 
TOOLS BOOKS 
Write for NEW catalog No, S-11 
OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE WwEAV. 





® Church windows in the community 
were studied for their structure and 
color effect even though the windows 
are not the best examples of this art. 


@ Each student then worked out a 
design for the entire window which is 
made up of forty window panes 12 x18 
inches (five horizontally by eight ver- 
tically). A variety of designs were 
submitted and from the group a repre- 
sentative committee of students chose 
the most interesting design to be worked 
out. 


@ A “cartoon” the actual size of the 
window was made so that the effect of 
the whole could be seen, carrying out 
the Gothic arch shape with the cross 
motif casting rays to the “JOY” letters, 
with individual madonna, child, and 
Bethlehem inserts (as seen in the 
photographs). 


® The students then worked out color 
harmonies and the committee again met 
to decide on the most interesting. 


® Each student was then given the re- 
sponsibility of doing one 12- x 18-inch 
pane design. A total of eighty panes had 
to be worked out as two windows were 
decorated in the same design with vari- 
ation only in the madonna, child, and 
scene inserts. 


® The designs which were worked out 
on manila paper were placed on two 
sheets of black 12- x 18-inch construction 
paper and razor blades were used to 
cut through the three papers giving 
the stencil sheets. The one-quarter inch 
design lines represent the leaded ribbon 
in actual stained glass. 


® The colored papers were then cut 

and pasted between the two stencils (as 
seen in enclosed design). After pressing 
the inserts were ready for the oiling 
process. A mixture of linseed oil and 
turpentine was applied to both sides 
which gave the transparent effect. 


® Transparent, Scotch cellulose tape 
was used in putting up the windows. 


® The windows not only were effective 
during the daytime— but large flood- 
lights made them equally as beautiful at 
night. 


® When the project was finished the 

students all agreed that the results, 
which were very gratifying, were well 
worth their efforts because they too con- 
tributed to the community's spirit of 
Christmas. 


Handmade-Lantern-Slide Materials 
The 





No Supervisor or Teacher of 


Finest Art Can Afford to Overlook 
a the Splendid Teaching 
Available Opportunities Provided 


* by Keystone Handmade- 
Lantern-Slide Materials. 


Send Ten Cents in Stamps for a Copy of the 
Revised How to Make Hand- 
made Lantern Slides. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 


Meadville, Penna. 


CHRISTMAS IDEAS IN METAL 


A new and different project using metal 

foils for Christmas cards and masques. No 

special tools or equipment needed. Sim. 

ple instructi and 

six cards or masques only 35 cents. Toe 

decorations and tree ornaments can also 
fashioned from copper, aluminum, 

pewter or brass foils. 

Everything for the craftworker in metal, 

equipment, tools and supplies. 


Send for Catalog S—mention 
school connection 


















METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


37 Aborn Street Providence, R. |. 





z | Products of SpeedWay, leading manufacturers of electric 
toois for industry, these new drills are correctly designed, 
operate at most efficient speeds, and embody the features, 
power and capacity of much heavier and more costly tools 
1000 RPM DRILL powered by genuine high torque Speed- 
Way Drill motor has die cast handle and gear case, $7.95 

. 20,000 RPM Hanv Garwpea, new, far more 
i] efficient design, $5.95. SpeedWay No. 250 Kit 
— Drill, Grinder and 5 acceasones in steel car- 
rying case, $14.95. Also complete line of cut- 
ters, stones, etc., and Gtand to convert into 
lever fed Drill Press or Precision grinder 
Ask your dealer or write direct for circular 

SPEEOWAY MFG. CO. 

1853 S. S2nd Avenve Cicero, Hlineis 


GAYWOOD 


—The Ideal Craft Project for Christmas— 
Leathercraft, Metalcraft, Modeling 
Sheet, Etching, Woced Carving—an 
many more interesting craft ideas in 
phe 1939-40 Manual of Handicraft 
Supenies FREE to teachers—Write 
or Dept.E., Burgess Handicraft 
om obby Service—Div. of Burgess 
"se Company, 117 North Wabash 
hicago, Illinois. 











LEATHERCRAFT 


Amberolcraft— Metal Tooling — Linoleum Block Printing 


Airplane—Ship—Railroad Models 


Tools, Materials and Instructions 
Special 96-page Model Builders’ Catalog, 5 cents 
General Price List Free on Request 


w. B. POLLOSE, JR 
Worcester, Mass. 

















SUPPLIES 


OF QUALITY 


92 Lincoln Street 
RIGHTLY PRICED 


Write for Folder “*D”’ 


ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 








PHONE 3-3662 MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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PAINTED WARP FABRICS 
(Continued from page 82) 

but unless great care is used in hand- 
ling they may blur too much in weaving. 
®@ The most suitable warps to use are 
those that will absorb the dyes most 
readily, if they can be skeined before 
use they may be conditioned by being 
thoroughly boiled and they will be much 
more satisfactory. If the coarser rug 
warps are to be used they should be set 
about 18 or 20 to the inch, for the finer 
warps, 50 or 60 to the inch will be found 
more satisfactory. The weft to be used 
may be white or of a neutral grey or 
tan shade. Experimenting with several 
weights of warp and studying the dif- 
ferent textures will open another inter- 
esting field for obtaining more varied 
results. 


® During the weaving it will be found 
that the colors have been unevenly ab- 
sorbed by the warp, practically no color 
soaking through to the reverse side of 
the warp and as the weaving progresses 
the warp stretches and twists, making 
the design still more irregular and 
uneven. It is this unevenness and irregu- 
larity that gives interest and variation to 
this type of weaving. Because of this 
irregularity in the development of the 
pattern, fine lines and intricate detail 
should not be used as they will be lost 
in the process of weaving. 

® Small doilies, shopping bags, and 
runners are interesting projects for 
beginners with the simpler cardboard 
looms and weaving frames, whereas 
larger runners, rugs, and wall hangings 
are more ambitious projects for the 
larger looms and the more advanced 


_ classes. Because of the varied processes 


involved and the uncertainty as to the 
final result, this method of weaving has 
been found to hold the interest of the 
weavers to a greater extent than some 
of the other types of weaving, even 
when the more elaborate equipment 
was available for intricate pattern work. 


TIN CRAFT HANDWORK 
(Continued from page 87) 

the edge or bend to shape for handles. 
This way soldering is unnecessary 
(lustraion 3). 

® By bending, twisting, and cutting 
alone very clever things can be created; 
Many materials can be applied to a 
plain can such as twisted crepe paper, 
Plaster, or dried weed stalks, the latter 
resembles bamboo and is quite Japa- 
nese in appearance. A small rolled 
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We corry THREE lines of Miniature COLORED Pictures at 
ONE CENT and TWOJCENTS each forf60 cents’ worth 
or more, besides the WORLD FAMOUS 


Perry Pictures 


of which, literally MILLIONS have been used in schools and 
homes. The Perry Pictures cost ONE CENT and TWO CENTS 
also. Size 3x 3% and 5% x 8. 

FREE. THREE b= Ame dy B, C, and D, of Miniature cOL- 
ORED, a picture with each of them, and an abridged ca! 
logue and sample of The Perry Pictures FREE to teachers ‘if 
you name school and grade and “School Arts.” 

COMPLETE Catalogue of the Perry Pictures, 1600 tiny |! 
lustrations in it, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 

The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 10, Malden, Massachusetts 
Send Vader for 30 Perry Pictures for teaching the Thanksgiving 








Story, Pilgrims etc., size 544 x 8, for 60 cents. No two alike. 
Ask about “Gur Own Course in Picture Study” for the first 
Eng of Vay Adan eight years in school. A copy free to teachers naming grade 
and school. 
School of Design for Women "Universol = ti in 
95th Year. Design, illustration, Hes /#/” rea ive rts 
interior decoration, fashion arts, hi : H di f 
fine arts. Advertising, stage craft, Everyt ing in andicratts 
INSTITUTE FrEgetry.jovelcy, postery. TOOLS © MATERIALS * BOOKS 


eacher training: B.F.A. degree. 
ay, evening, Saturday. Resi. 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. CaTaLocug. 


1328 WN. Bread St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


or ART 


PRATT INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 

DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 

CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration, 
ndustrial Design, Interior Design 

38 Studios 90 Instructors S3rd Year 
Catalog on Request 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














stand adds atmosphere to this vase 
(Illustration 4). 

® A practical project for the school- 
room would be tin window boxes and 
plant containers. These can be made 
from large square or round cans. This 
type of can is easily procured from the 
local confectionary store for little or 
nothing. These can be scalloped, 
pointed or however the fancy of the 
child dictates. The simplest way to 
scallop the edges of a can is to cut the 
scallops of paper, which should be as 
long as the can is round, then trace 
around them on the can. This insures 
an even scallop and perfect spacing. 
Cutting the edges petal shaped and cut- 
ting deep between each petal then 
shaping the petals back gracefully is an 
attractive way to finish a vase. 

® Dividing the tin can project into 
different stages could be employed suc- 
cessfully by the teacher. First allow the 
children to select cans that most stimu- 
late their imagination, and in which they 
see the best artistic possibilities. This is 
helpful because the child by finding 
just the right can will formulate ideas 
pertinent to the finished article. Next a 
sketch in colors of what they plan to do 
will keep them occupied with interest. 
Approval and suggestions from the 
teacher would be helpful now and lead 
to the best possible execution. Then 
the actual creation, cutting, assembling, 


and painting. 


INSTRUCTION SHEETS « COURSES 


eUniversal 150-page, spiral, wire 
bound, illustrated catalog listing over 
2500 items: tools, materials and supplies 


eUniversal 1939-1940 School catalog 
listing 30 courses in creative arts 


Catalogs free to School Arts readers 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 
2503 RKO Building, Radio City New York, N. Y. 








CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 


Arta 








SIME 


For creative 
reers Direc 
Project raining 
in Commercial Art, Dress Design, Inter r Dec 
orating, Industrial Design, Cartooning, Drawir 
Painting, etc. Also special teaching courses 
Mid-winter enrollment, Jan. 2—Feb. 5 
18 South Michigan Ave. Suite S-11 Chicago 





THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION... ¥fFor Results 





INTERMATION ALLY CELEBRATED eRaouares 
Intensive 8 Months’ Winter Course—{or begin 
ners or advanced etudents. Costume Illustratior 
Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, Textile Design, 
Fabric Analysis, Interior Decoration. Window 
Display. Fashion Journalism, Men's Fashions, Life Drawin 
Draping, Grading, Millinery, etc. Approved by Regents 
Professional methods for teachers. Day and Evening 
Free Placement Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 9, 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52d Street, New York. 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 
William M, Odom, President (Parsons) 


Mid. year classes begin January 22. Specialized training in 
Advertising Design; Interior Architecture and Decoration; 
Costume Design and Illustration; Teacher Training. Gen 
eral Catalogue and full details on request. New Address 


BOX 8, 136 EAST 8&7 STREET, NEW YORE 








] INTERIOR DECORATION f 


PRACTICAL Trainina Cours 
DAY CLASSES START FEB. 5th. 


". d for 
Catalog 15-R. EVENING CLASSES sna FEB. 
6th. Send for Catalog 15-E. HOME STUDY 
STARTS AT ONCE. Send for Catalog 15-C. 


N.Y. ScHoot oF Interior Decoration 
515 Madison Avenue, New York City 








-PUPPETS$~- 


YOUR CLASS CAN MAKE vend 
PRAISED by edux 


rsasa real tone .] 


Valuable f oom ng Reading, History, | . ) 

raphy, Art, Manual Training, Send y entst . 
troted MANUAL giving comp! direct sf making 
onl operating. Also puppet project ideas “More pro 


neal information than a $5.00 book,” says one art te 
Learn about Homburg Guild ready- 
priced Puppet Paks, parts, Craytonite Modeling Material 
“Dancing Dolls” —book of 7 puppet plays only 75 cents 


assemble, low 


HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, Dept. SA-119, Hamburg, N.Y 
nual, 50c 





Enclosed is $ Please send me —< Dolls, 75c. 
as seeeileabtataimaschalleeaieiiliiiiaadeniadiiiiiaaietn * 
IIIT is sissccenseseshilalth apse baci haaihenaionpieabiansinianiediniiiabiniaeiadiaatias 











Latest Addition to the 
SCHOOL ARTS Family 


A BIG Book 


especially 
for school use 
CARTOONING 


by Harriett ‘‘Petey’’ Weaver 


This 51-page big 1034” x 1334" book 
gives you in 23 progressive lessons the ap- 
proach, the development, the technique 
and the successful teaching of Cartooning 
in the classroom. You'll find a great 
deal of personal satisfaction and gratifi- 
cation in these pages because here is the 
personal classroom experience of a teach- 
er recorded from the point of view of the 
teacher. 


You sense this even in the title of this 
big book...who but a teacher would say, 
“Cartooning plus good drawing?”’ 

Pages are working drawings .. . direct 
from the drawing board .. . in fact, the 
pages are almost as big as a drawing 
board. Answers, hints, suggestions, 
ideas . . . how to get ideas for cartoons, 
what equipment required, how to draw 
characterizations, how to get action, how 
body attitudes make your cartoons ex- 
press situations, composition, perspective 
and lettering. 


ADD THIS NEW BOOK 
To Your Art Book Shelf 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1911 PRINTERS BLDG. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


SEND COPY OF 
CARTOONING 


_| Have enclosed $2.50 


| As a subscriber please send bill 
payable in 30 days 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


l2-a 


READERS INDEX TO 
ADVERTISERS 


NOVEMBER 1939 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts ll-a 
Moore Institute of Art ll-a 
N. Y. School of Fine and Applied Art ll-a 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration ll-a 
Pratt Institute ll-a 
Traphagen School of Fashion ll-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts ll-a 
ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING MATERIAL 
American Crayon Company Cover 4 
H. Reeve Angel & Company 4-a 
Associated Artists 10-a 
Binney & Smith Company l-a 
Milton Bradley Company 2-a 
Devoe & Raynolds, Inc. 4-a 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Company 5-a 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Company 3-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 8-a 
Chas. M. Higgins & Company 6-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 9-a 
Naz-Dar Co. 10-a 
F. Weber Company 3-a 
Weber Costello Company 8-a 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 5-a 
BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
Macmillan Company 6-a 
Pacific Press Publishing Association 8-a 
EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co. 3-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 4-a 
Keystone View Company 10-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 10-a 
Speedway Manufacturing Company 10-a 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 

American Handicraft Company 6-a 
Art Craft Guild . 5-a 
Burgess Handicraft & Hobby Service 10-a 
O. H. Dugan & Company 10-a 
Favor, Ruhl & Company 10-a 
Gallinger Crafts 10-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 8-a 
Leisurecrafts . 5-a 
Metal Crafts Supply Company 

Metal Goods Corporation 6-a 
National Lead Company 8-a 
O-P Craft Company 8-a 
W. B. Pollock, Jr. 10-a 
Thayer & Chandler 6-a 
United Clay Mines Corporation 6-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts ll-a 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 10-a 

LEATHER—TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
American Handicrafts Company 6-a 
O. H. Dugan & Company 10-a 
W. A. Hall & Son 6-a 
J. L. Hammett Company 8-a 
Osborn Brothers 10-a 
W. B. Pollock, Jr. . 10-a 
Western Crafts & Hobby Supplies 10-a 
MARIONETTES AND PUPPETS 
Hamburg Puppet Guild ll-a 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 

J. L. Hammett Company 8-a 
Perry Pictures Company ll-a 


A Library of Source 
Material for the 


Busy Art Teacher 
Classified by Subjects 


in Reference Form 
PROJECTS AND APPRECIATION 


101 Costumes, American, 1775-1925 $1.0 
102 Costume Design, ey of Egyp- 


tian to 1840 ; 1.0 
251 Creative Expression, 22 plates 2.5 
106 Holiday Cut-outs, 24 plates 1.0 
108 How to Draw the Human Head 1 .O 
158 How to Draw the Human Figure 1.5 
157 Indian Arts—27 plates, 8%xIllin. 1.5 
113. Landscape in Decoration, 17 plates 1.0 
120 Lettering, 21 plates 1.00 
195 Master Model Drawing 
118 Mexico, Arts and Crafts, 17 plates 1.00 
156 Old World Decorative Designs 1.50 
153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates . 1.50 
104. Poster Panels, 16 plates in color 1 .00 
114 Ships in Decoration, 17 plates . 1 .00 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 plates 2.00 

HANDICRAFT PORTFOLIOS 
202. Art Metal Craft, 17 plates . $2.0 


109. Block Printing—Pictorial, 
17 plates, 84% x 11 in. 1.0 

116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 
17 plates, 8% x 11 in. 

119 Textile Decorating, 17 plates. l 


MODERN ART PORTFOLIOS 


Collected and arranged by Pedro J. Lemos 
Each title contains 36 plates, 84% x 11 in.: 4 of the plates 
are in full color. 
301 Modern Art in Book Illustration, Type 
Style and Decoration of Book Covers $3.0 


SS 


302 Commercial Art and Lettering . 3.0 
303 Decorative Design F : 3.0 
304 Etchings and Block Prints . 3.0 
305 Architecture—Buildings 3.00 
306 Interior Decorating and Furniture. 3.0 
307 Novelties and Jewelry . . . . 3.0 
310 Sculpture and Pottery . 3.0 
BOOKS 
The Art Teacher, Pedro J. Lemos $8 . 
AA Applied Art, Pedro 3 Lemos . 5.0 
AG Art Ages, Pedro J. Lemos, 
40 plates, 10 x 12 in. 4.7 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.5 
tb & Color Cement Handicraft, Lemos 5.0 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver 2 «5 
MGR _ The Magic Realm of the Arts, 
Bailey eae 1.5 
PPS Plays and Puppet Shows . . 1 0 
SAC _ Selling Art to the Community, 
Wadsworth . 15 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey 4.5 


Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 1911 Printers Building, Worcester, | 


ass., or to the following school supply companies 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 
Chicago. Practical School Supply Co., 1315 So. Michigar 
Dallas, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co 
Kansas City, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak S 


Lansing, Mich. Mich. School Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
3100 W. Cherry St. , 
Omaha, Neb. Omaha School Sy. Co., 1113 Nicholas St 
San mg Calif. Amer. Seating Ce. 521 Mission St 
Syracuse, N .¥. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


Send full information about Lorado Taft’s 
Little Museum of Greek Sculpture ... 


Send me numbers.. 
Enclosing §$. Be, SEEPS ie 
Or send bill to ‘Benad of Edecaticn | at 


Name.. 


Address. 
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Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 











ARTISTA 


FRESCOL 


A PRACTICAL MODERN ART MEDIUM 
PRODUCING UNUSUAL RESULTS 








(0 A NEW AND PRACTICAL TECHNIQUE 
(“| WITH CREATIVENESS RIGHT AT HAND 


THE BROAD STROKE 
PAINTING WITH THE 
FELT BRUSH MAKES 
POSSIBLE A QUICK 
WAY OF ARRIVING 
a — s AT RESULTS IN FULL 
1.0 COLOR, ENABLING 
15 THE PUPIL TO 
nat BS RECORD HIS IDEA 
» WHILE HIS INSPIRA- 
TION IS STILL FRESH 




















‘ AND KEEN. 
< “ W 
Low 
— TEACHERS 
] j/ AND PUPILS ARE 
: woes is oniauns ENTHUSIASTIC 
ESCOL NO.D.12 - 12 
FRESCOL NO.D. 5 - 5 cOLoRS OVER THIS NEW 
FRESCOL NO.D. 8 - 8 COLORS MEDIUM 
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CRAYOLA WAX CRAYONS 


A MOST VERSATILE CRAYON. RESPONDS 
TO THE WORK OF THE KINDERGARTEN, THE 
PRIMARY GRADES, CLASSES IN THE MIDDLE 
GRADES AND IN THE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


A CRAYON THAT WORKS EQUALLY WELL ON 
PAPER, CARDBOARD, WOOD AND CLOTH. 


THE ABOVE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS 
A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPIL 
USING CRAYOLA CRAYONS FOR 
A TEXTILE DESIGN ON CLOTH. 


THE RICHNESS OF COLOR AND QUALITY 
INSURES EFFECTIVE RESULTS ON _ FABRICS. 


CRAYOLA WAX CRAYONS 
ARE MADE IN MANY SIZES FOR YOUR USE. 


CRAYOLA NO. 8- 
CRAYOLA NO. 12 - 
CRAYOLA NO. 16 - 


CRAYOLA NO. 24- 
CRAYOLA NO. 38 - 


EIGHT RICH COLORS 
THE 12 COLOR WHEEL 


THE 12 COLOR WHEEL 
PLUS 4 ADDED COLORS 


24 COLORS OF BRILLIANT HUE 


THE OVER-SIZED CRAYON 
FOR LARGE FREE WORK 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


BINNEY & SMITH GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
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at 6 months 


ANNOUNCING 
the latest addition to the 
SCHOOL ART FAMILY 


CARTOONING plus good drawing 


by Harriett “Petey” Weaver 


Written and illustrated for school use by teachers, 
you find in these 51 pages all the essential steps, 
hints and illustrations to teach cartooning plus 
good drawing successfully. 


23 of these jumbo size pages (1034” x 1334") 
packed with drawings ...a dozen smiles and 
chuckles on nearly every page. 


It’s different from most books on cartooning. 
First, it was compiled by an experienced art teacher 
for use in schoolroom classes with school characters, 
school events and school activities as subjects. 
Second, it instructs through illustrations, shows 
with its 23 pages what it might take 100 pages to 
describe in reading matter. Third, illustrations 
are big so you can see the details. 


Gets right down to earth with lessons and sug- 
gestions like these . .. how to get ideas for cartoons, 
how to work up ideas, how to make characters into 
comic personalities, how to change photos and 


pictures into cartoon form, what techniques to 
use in drawing cartoons such as curved and 
straight lines, crosshatch, zig-zag, dry brush, and 
stipple .. . lettering, strip cartoons, single subject 
cartoons...why you find out everything right 
from the equipment to use, what pens, what 
brushes, what paper and all the other necessary 
accessories. 


Starts off with an editorial by the artist-author 
entitled, “SPINACH, I am a cartoonist,” etc., and 
ends up with the word STRENGTH, 48 pages 
later...this starting with spinach and gaining 
strength wasn’t intentional but just a coincidence; 
however, you will find new strength in using 
these lessons. 


It’s fun to use this big instruction book. Good 
humor adds zest to the drawing lesson, and ‘“‘work 
worthwhile is work with a smile’’... that’s why it 
is fun to have and use CARTOONING. 


Price § 9.50 per copy” 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


i912 PRINTERS BUILDING 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


*SUBSCRIBERS MAY HAVE BOOK SENT WITH BILL 
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applied on drawing paper. 








HIGGINS WATERPROOF BLACK INK 
of Modern Art—gives you jet-black permanence and uniformity. 


defined line which makes for better blue-prints and for better reproduction on the press. 
Higgins Waterproof Black Drawing Ink gives that uniform, perma- 
nent jet-black quality which withstands time, weather and constant 
handling of the original plan, shop drawing or design. Its evener, 
freer flow suits the drawing pen or brush with equal affinity. 
Higgins American Drawing Inks come in waterproof and soluble 
blacks and 17 lucid waterproof colors, including white and neutral 
tint. Specify Higgins on your next order — and ask your dealer for 


one of the new Higgins Color Wheels showing Higgins Inks actually 


HIGGINS CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. « 








Though there is more than half a century of experience in every drop of Higgins Inks, 
yet their purpose is as modern as progress itself. Architects, engineers, designers, artists 


— all whose creative ideas originate on paper — recognize the necessity for the clearly 





4 
as Modern” as the new Museum 
















PHOTOGRAPH AND ARCHITECTS 
PLAN REPRODUCED BY COURTESY 
OF THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
NEW YORK. N.Y 
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NINTH STREET, 










BROOKLYN, NW. Y. 











“Handiest thing 
in the studio” 





This is the verdict of ceramists everywhere 


following actual use of the DFC POTTER'S 


WHEEL. Investigate! You'll find it a studio 
necessity .... and not as costly as you would 
imagine. 


Available in either constant or variable speed 
models. Cast aluminum body, machined alu- 
minum head, polished aluminum arm rest ad- 
justable for height or position. Safe, waterproof 
switch with overload cutout. Dozens of other 
advantages. Fully described in Bulletin 361 


liv. 
DENVE VER FIRE CLAY 


om Panny a 


EL PASO, TEXAS SAL LAKE 
NEW YORK. NY j3¢ City, UTAH 


DENVER, COLO., U.S.A. 

















CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Amazingly Low Prices on Guaranteed Supplies 


Poster Colors, Crystal Finish Waterproof and Heat 
Res isting, An "Ideal Finish to use over Water Colors 
r Te mpera Colors, India Ink, Payons, Lettering 
ts, 7 points & 2 holders 50c, New Linozip Lin- 
m Cutters, Pewter, Tooling Metal, Tooling 
Leather, Plain Wood Projects to Design and Color. 


WESTERN CRAFTS & HOBBY SUPPLIES 
532 W. 2nd St. (Dept. B.) Davenport, lowa 
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NEW BOOKS 
for the ART TEACHER 





Publishers are invited to send books for review 
in this column—books related to art education 
only. They should be sent to the office of the 


REVIEW EDITOR, SCHOOL ARTS 
100 Waverley Oaks, Palo Alto, California 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY, by Walter Farrington 
Moses. Borden Publishing Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Certainly one of the most sensible and best 
arranged books on anatomy that we have seen. 
And when we say Anatomy we mean just that, 
and not some artist’s pet theory of likening the 
human body to bed springs or building blocks. 

This fine collection of fifty-seven plates is so 
arranged that each plate comes opposite its an- 
notations. At a glance the student can find the 
name, location, or description of a bone or 
muscle. The introduction gives much information 
that is valuable to the student or teacher of anat- 
omy. Being thus prepared the student proceeds 
with the plates which are beautifully drawn with 
the thoroughness of surgical anatomy, yet es- 
pecially adapted to the needs of the artist. They 
are followed by a complete glossary of explana- 
tions of anatomical directions and locations, 
anatomical movements, and pronunciation and 
common meaning of medical terms. Space is also 
provided for your personal notes. 

There are one hundred and twenty-eight pages 
in all, attractively bound with a spiral binding 
so that the book lies flat when it is being used. 
The size is 9 by 12 inches. Price, $2.50; also 
bound in library buckram for $3.50 


. . . 


ART TEACHERS’ PRIMER, by Eliot O’Hara. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York. Price, $2.50. 


Eliot O'Hara, having addressed three volumes 
in the last seven years to those who are trying to 
“make water color behave,’’ now talks with his 
fellow teachers, sharing his ideas with the pro- 
fession of art teaching as a whole, rather than 
merely with the instructors in water color. 








CARTOONING 


For those wishing practical instruc 
tion in this fascinating profession by 
a cartoonist of prominence, | offer 
a home study course contributed to, 
and recommended by America’s 
foremost cartoonists. My personal 
advice, criticiem and assistance on 
each of the thirty-five lessons. Write 
at once for free prospectus 


DORMAN H. SMITH 


Box $597 San Rafael, California 
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they are especially suitable for 


inexpensive brush is required. 


Manufactured by 


Winsor & Newton, Lid. 
Wealdstone, Middlesex 
ENGLAND 








Used with either Winsor & Newton’ 


SCHOOL OF ART (SERIES 33) 
PURE RED SABLE HAIR 
WATER COLOUR BRUSHES 


SERIES 33. . 
’S SCHOGROF » Rw Le 


WINSOR. & NEWTON LEO 
A BENWEER CEA pea 


wae WD 


Made{in§Sizes Nos. 0 to 12 


s Artists’ or Scholastic Water Colours, 
Courses in Art where a good but 
Prices range from Fifteen Cents to 


Two Dollars and Twenty-five Cents per brush. 


Represented in U. S. by 


Winsor & Newton, Inc. 
31 Union Square, West 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











WRITEFORFREELESSONS 
HUNT PEN CO. 


*x CAMDEN, N.J.x 


FROM A LINOLEUM Block cur with SPEEDBALL CUTTERS 


4-a 

















The Hotel McAlpin fulfills all the 
requirements of the visitor in 
New York—whether one is here 
strictly on a business trip or 
merely to see the shows and sights 
— or both. Because of its “center 
of the city” location it is only a 
matter of several minutes to reach 
any section of the city. One block 
from Penn Station and Empire 
State Building. 


LARGE ROOMS, NEWLY 
FURNISHED & DECORATED 
SINGLE from $3. DOUBLE $4.50 


M‘ALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST., NEW YORK 
Under KNOTT Management 








JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 











The book deals with thoroughly modern meth- 
ods in teaching. Integrated sequences of lessons 
help the student who has mastered certain funda. 
mentals to move forward more confidently into 
the realm of self-expression. The student-jury 
system minimizes the danger of imitation of the 
teacher’s work and emphasizes not only perform 
ance but the qualities of choice and judgment. 

The text is concise and practical, there is 
frontispiece in full color, and eighteen illustra- 
tions. The book contains 180 pages, and is 5% by 
814 inches in size. 


. . . 


SPACE FOR LIVING, by Paul T. Frankl. Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Inc., New York. 
Price, $3.50. 


This is an outstanding book on modern home 
decoration by an interior decorator and designer 
who has been a major influence in establishing 
the modern approach in American houses and 
furniture. 

The book contains many fascinating and in- 
structive chapters on such topics as, ‘The Second 
Plan or Decorators’ Plan,’’ in which he plans 
placement of furnishings. Under this heading 
one studies the grouping of furniture, dummying 
the rooms, catching the spirit of a room, and 
many other topics. 

A chapter on Backgrounds discusses treatment 
of the floor, the ceiling, and the walls. How to 
Use Color is devoted to many topics that will 
interest the student, teacher, or layman. In these 
chapters it is interesting to note the use of the 
oriental with the modern. Not only do Japanese 
prints and flower arrangements fit well into the 
modern scheme, but much of the furniture, 
screens, etc. show a decided leaning toward the 
Far East in some of their detail. 

The layout of the book is pleasantly different, 
the printed matter being always in the left-hand 
column, allowing each opposite page to be de- 
voted to a full-page illustration, of which there are 
fifty-one. Each illustration has an accompanying 
explanation. 

The book contains 1ll pages, and is 8!4 by 
1114 inches in size. 


* . . 


FASHIONS SINCE THEIR DEBUT, by Carrie Wil- 
son. International Textbook Company, Scran- 
ton, Pa. Price, $1.50. 


Twenty-eight fashion plates showing historical 
and modern costumes, interesting, practical and 
authentic, from 2500 B.C. to 1939. 

An unusual feature is a table of historical data 
that influenced the fashions of each period. 

The plates are rendered in bold black and white 
with clear detail. Accessories typical of the 
various periods are also shown. All plates are 
removable from the book, making it practical for 
classroom work. 

The size is 914 inches by 1114 inches. 


. . * 


THE HUMAN MACHINE, by George Bridgman 
Bridgman Publishers, Inc., Pelham, New York, 
N.Y. Price, $3.50. 


This book, up to the usual Bridgman standard, 
deals with the Anatomical Structure and Mech- 
anism of the Human Body. While packed with 
academic knowledge, the book is modern in 
every sense of the word. 

The human body is the greatest machine ever 
built and Mr. Bridgman graphically portrays in 
over four hundred drawings, sketches, and 
renderings in charcoal, pencil, and crayon actual 
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size drawings, the structure, the movement, the 

form and the mechanism of every part of the 

human anatomy. With heads, necks, hands, 
arms, elbows, torso, shoulders, pelvis, thighs, 

knees, legs, feet, and then with the body as a 

whole he proves every principle of construction 

both from an anatomical and mechanical view- 
point. 

The book is 7 by 1014 inches in size, and con- 
tains 144 pages. 

* . * 

THE INTEGRATED SCHOOL ART PROGRAM, 
by Leon Loyal Winslow. Publishers, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York and Lon- 
don. Price, $3.50. 

Here is a new approach to art as an outgrowth 
of the curriculum as a whole—a well-rounded 
program for art education in which school experi- 
ences involving information have been carefully 
integrated with those involving activity experi- 
ences. The book describes the purposes and pro- 
ceedings of a modern art education in a modern 
school, and gives the design of an art program 
for such a school. It furnishes a statement of the 
theory necessary to an understanding of prac- 
tice in art education, and provides in generous 
detail technical information concerning methods 
of teaching art. 

Teachers will find this book an excellent hand- 
book, a simple and detailed exposition of the 
principles of art education with complete listing 
and discussion of projects, equipment, materials, 
media, books, verbs and phrases grouped educa- 
tionally for lesson plans, and questions for dis- 
cussion. 

In all this the author has shown his complete 
mastery of the subject, has presented his field 
with a thoroughness conforming to the best 
scholarly traditions, and he has related his field 
to community living in accord with the most for- 
ward-looking educational practice. 

There are forty-two full-page illustrations, four 
of which are in full color. The book contains 39] 
pages and is 714 by 914 inches in size. 
CREATIVE EXPRESSION, edited by Gertrude 

Hartman and Ann Shumaker. Publishers, E. M. 

Hale & Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Price, 

$2.00 

Creative Expression covers major fields of art 
—the graphic and plastic arts, music, literature, 
and dramatics. Its method of covering these 
fields of art is extremely interesting, as the volume 
contains more than fifty articles written by leaders 
in the field of art teaching, and classroom 
teachers who have distinguished themselves by 
unusual success in obtaining art products of high 
merit from children six to sixteen years of age. 

It represents the views of sixty-three educators 
and their experiences with school children in 
helping them to model with clay, make block 
prints, decorate the school, compose music, 
make and use puppets, express their thoughts 
and feelings through poetry, prose, and the 
dramatic form including the dance and choral 
speaking. 

The book is illustrated by more than thirty 
pages of color plates and ninety pages of black 
and white pictures. Articles and illustrations con- 
tain practical helps, such as examples of desirable 
equipment and what may be expected in chil- 
dren's art expressions between the ages of six and 
sixteen. Also valuable bibliographies are in- 
cluded in each major division. 

The book contains 350 pages, and its size is 
614 by 9 inches. 
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ANNOUNCING a NEW “SCHOOL ART” PRODUCT 
a 


a7 
SCHOZy ART 
2a 


AQUA PASTEL 


ASSORTMENT NO. 208 
A CRAYON WITH WHICH TO PAINT AS WELL AS DRAW ||| 


























AQUA PASTEL is now available in a METAL TURNED EDGE BOX with hinged 
lid, containing an assortment of eight round sticks of selected pigment colors, at a 
low price, within the range of the most modest art budget. 


AQUA PASTELS are true pastels, water soluble. They contain no wax nor free 
dye, and are free from odor, and non-poisonous. 


True pastel drawings, rich washes or combination pastel-water color renderings in 
unlimited variations are possible. Introduce the AQUA PASTEL TECHNIQUE into 


your art classes with this new assortment,especially designed for classroom requirements 


LIST PRICE 25 CENTS 


Sample box sent postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents in coin or postage stamps 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


P. O. Box 1095 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


























‘A whole library in one book” 


1S FOUND IN 


APPLIED ART 


COMPLETE 
COURSE IN 


DRAWING 
PAINTING 
DESIGN 
HANDICRAFT 





For Pen and Ink Drawings 
P are “TOPS” 





By 
Pedro J. Lemos 
Educator and Editor 
Director, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Stanford 
University 


Art students find that Gillott’s pens make 
their grasp of technique in pen and ink 
work easier, better. Finished artists can 
depend on their flexibility, true temper 
and uniformity. They’re “tops” in draw- 
ing pens. 


Use Gillott’s. . 


stroke. Send 2 


. there is a type for every 
3 cents for a sample set of 
six pens or $1.00 for a complete set, in- 
cluding three delicately fine points. Sold 
at all art suppliers. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., INC. 


93 Chambers Street - - New York, N. Y. 


ART TEACHERS woudl 


a: Surprised to soe one book t d« ull 
Would give $1 18) i if that were tt 
The book is equally adapt ted to the sch 


“APPLIED ART” is the ‘‘best 
ver ) ) copies now in use 
art eas tull of suggestions for Cre 
sion ina chool grades 


tical he + exe samantha myer wh 

Complete ir tion is give 
drawing, pain hing and de an in black and white and 
colors. Chapte sre devoted t 
patterns, simple modeled objects, and handicraft 
Lesson Outlines are given for grade f 
to twelve. 

“APPLIED ART” contains 398 page f graded 
text and illustrations, with 37 additional pages in 
color. A large descriptive cir ar ir 


be sent upon request. 


Bound in Cloth, $5.00, Postpaid 


Published by 


Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Mountain View, California 
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FLEXIBLE 








Easy to clean 
with blotter, 
cardboard or 
knife. 





NICKEL-SILVER 
RESERVOIR 





It goes up, and 
stays up for 
showecard color s. 


“gy 


4 











Anda firm 
pressure at the 
heel pushes 
back into tight 
position when 
vou want to go 


back to ink. 


one absolutely free. 


Drawlet Pens give clean dependable lines 

. and long life even under hardest usage. 
They are ideal for school work. You will be 
delighted with the progress students will 


make with them. 


If you are looking for pens that have every- 
thing you ever wanted in drawing and let- 
tering pens... introduce yourself to Drawlet 
Pens by simply sending in your request for 


this free pen. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
76 Cooper Street 
Camden, New Jersey 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


bstertivuk 


DRAWLET PENS 


for drawing and lettering 


The best way we know for you to convince 
yourself of the superiority of Drawlet Pens 
is to try one. And just to prove our confi- 
dence in the fact that if you do try a Drawlet 
you'll be “forever sold” we want you to try 


















































ss craft, etc, 


Au Artist’ Notes on— 


Soe ANADEL” 


| 


aa a 
i hae 


' 


gerne 
| ANADEL 


COLORED PENCILS 


Ideas for Class Work 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


910 W. Van Buren Street 


|:lele] 4 oo ARTCRAES 






7 


4° 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, 
laques, plastic novelties, mirror pictures, 
Write for catalog S-12 today! 


studies, 


Chicago 








sketches, indica 


plans, etc. 


for water color, 


24 assorted 


Jersey City, N. 





193 William St., New York. N.Y. 
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“Apply a wet brush to strokes of 
Anadel Pencils and you get a bright, 
clear, water color wash. A dozen 
studio uses—layouts, roughs, color 


tions on engraver’s 


copy, lettering, diagrams, maps, 


“A time saver obviating the neces- 
sity of getting out the water color 
kit for small jobs. Not a substitute 


but a valuable tool 


for the busy artist.” 


colors. No. 130 


School Bureau, Pencil Sales Dept. 135-J12 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


J. 





m CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Tools and materials for leathercraft, metalcraft- 
erystolcraft, block printing, weaving, beadcraft 
and other popular crafts. Materials available 
in bulk and in kit form at attractive prices. 
Send 10 cents in stamps or coin fo: 74-page 
illustrated catalogue. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 
Dept. $4 


2124 So. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif 


GIST OF ART, by John Sloan. Published by 
American Artists Group, Inc., New York, N. Y 
Price, $3.75. 


The American Artists Group has dedicated 
itself to the building—book by book, artists by 
artist—of an authoritative parallel literature of 
contemporary American art. The interesting 
feature of these books is that, wherever possible 
the artists themselves will be the authors. 

In this book, the well-known painter, John Sloan 
gives the student a fascinating view of his life in 
chapters that deal with his points of view about 
life, teaching, and art. By no means purely 
appreciative, the book contains very practical 
chapters on form and color, drawing, figure 
drawing, painting, landscape and mural, paint- 
ing technique, etching, etc., accompanied by 
sketches by the author. 

The book also contains a cross section of the 
work of John Sloan over a period of forty years 
278 illustrations in all, and certainly an inspiring 
collection made particularly interesting by the 
great versatility of the artist. Pages, 346; size 
614 by 9 4inches. 


MILLET TILLED THE SOIL, by Sybil Deucher and 
Opal Wheeler. Publisher, E. P. Dutton & 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price, $2.50. 


A clever book for children, that will, incidental- 
ly, interest adults. It gives the life story of Millet 
in simple, direct style beautifully illustrated by 
Dorothy Bayley. A particularly valuable feature 
are the ten full-page reproductions of Millet’s 
masterpieces. 

The book contains 94 pages and is 8! by 11!, 
inches in size. 


School Arts, December 1939 
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